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[VoL. XI. 


THE WILD NORTH-LAND. 


HE rapidly-advancing spring made some 
daily change in the state of the ice. 

The water grew deeper on the frozen surface, 
and at night the ice cracked and groaned, as 
though the sleeping giant had begun te stir 
and stretch himself under his fetters of frost. 
The dogs were all lame; even the stanch 
Cerf-vola had to be regularly put in boots 
previous to starting. Still, lame or sound, 





the dogs must be kept in motion, for time 
was precious, and the possibility of ice-travel 
might cease at any moment. There was but 
ashort distance still to be traversed, though 
the lameness of both the two-footed and four- 
footed members of the party made this clos- 
ing section of the dog-journey the most te- 
dious and painful of all. At the bend of the 
Peace River, where a lofty ridge runs out 











FOURTH PAPER. 


from the southern side, and the hills along 
the northern shore rise a thousand feet, 
stands the little fort of St. John. In the 
west, forty miles away, great snow-peaks rise 
against the sky. To the north and south and 
east all is endless wilderness—wilderness of 
pine and prairie, of lake and stream, of all 
the vast inanity of that moaning waste which 
sleeps between the Bay of Hudson and the 


CLINGING TO THE CANOE. 


Rocky Mountains. Now the travelers might 
rest a while; the time of winter travel had 
drawn to a close, the ice-road had done its 
work, the dogs may lie down and rest—for 
these great snowy peaks are the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The march of. the warm April weather 
was rapid. The forest smelt of innumerable 
leaves and buds, the rills spoke, and the wild- 








duck winged along the river-channels. Cap- 
tain Butler held himself in readiness to take 
instant advantage of the disappearance of the 
ice ; for, when the river finally breaks up and 
the ice has all passed away, there is a short 
period when the water stands at a low level; 
the sun is not strong enough to melt the 
snow quickly, and the frosts at night are still 
sharp in the mountain-valleys. The river 





then stands ten feet below its level of mid- 
June. This period is a short one, and not an 
hour must be lost by the voyagers, who would 
gain the benefit of the low water in the early 
part of May. 

“Some fifty miles west of St. John, the 
Peace River issues from the caiion through 
which it passes the outer range of the Rocky 
Mountains. No boat, canoe, or craft of any 
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kind, has ever run the gantlet of this huge | 


ehasm ; for five-and-thirty miles it lies deep 
sunken through the mountains; while, from 
its depths, there ever rises the hoarse roar 
of the angry waters as they dash furiously 
against their rocky prison. A trail of ten 
miles leads across this portage, and at the 
western end of this trail the river is reached 
close to where it makes its first plunge into 
the rock-hewn chasm. At this point the 
traveler stands within the outer range of the 
mountains, and he has before him a broad 
river, stretching far into a region of lofty 
peaks —a river with strong but even cur- 
rent, flowing between hanks two hundred to 
three hundred yards apart. Around, great 
mountains lift up their heads, dazzling 
with the glare of snow, ten thousand feet 





MOUNT GARNET 


above the water whieh carries his frail. ca- 


” 


noe. . 


It was through this,passythat Captain | 


Butler now proposed to journey westward 
toward the country which lies between the 
Pacific Ocean, Alaska, and the multitudinous 
mountains of Central British Columbia, a land 
but little known ; a vast Alpine region, where, 
amid lakes and mountains, Nature reigns in 
loneliness and cloud. 

From the fort of St. John to the gold- 
mines on the Ominica River was some twenty 
or thirty days’ travel, and as no supplies were 
to be had, except such as’ might be obtained 
by the gun, an ample amount of pemmican 
and moose-meat was laid in stock. 

On the 22d all preparations were com- 
plete, and Captain Butler’s party crossed the 


THE WILD NORTH-LAND. 
river on the crumbling and treacherous ice, 
the fuithful Cerf-vola in company, for he was 
to be free hereafter from all servitude and 
labor, in view of his loyal and sturdy work 
during the protracted journey. They crossed 
with no worse mishap than wet feet and legs, 
and commenced to clamber-up the hills, gay 
with a thousand anemones, and fragrant with 
the breath of the violet. Earth, air, and sky, 
were all in accord, and furnished a delicious 
contrast to the stern and desolate experiences 
of their winter travel. Two days over hills 
and valleys saw their arrival on the banks of 
the Half-way River. Crossing this turbulent 
stream, choked up with huge ice-bowlders, 


| had nearly been accompanied by fatal results. 
| Captain Butler describes the scene as fol- 


lows : 


[Marcu 4, 





By dint of driving and shouting we forced 
them across the bowlders of ice into the wa. 
ter. It was cold as ice, and they stood knee. 
deep, afraid to venture farther. But Kalder 
was a very demon when work was to be done. 
In an instant he was across the ice-floe, and 
upon the back of one of the horses; then, 
with knees and hands and voice and heels he 
urged the brute into the flood. The horse 
reared and snorted and plunged, but Kalder 
sat him like the half-breed that he was, and, 
in another second, horse and rider plunged 
wildly into the torrent. Down they went out 
of sight, and when they reappeared the horse 
was striking out for the far shore, and Kalder 
was grappling with the projecting ice. The 
other horses soon followed their leader, and 





all four went swimming down the current, 





WOLSELEY AND THE PEACE 


“ The. current, swollen by the melting | 
snow, rolled swiftly from the north between 
banks piled high with ice-floe. This was the 
first serious obstacle to the journey, and as 
soon as dinner was over we set to work to 
overcome it. From a neighboring grove of 
pines, Kalder and Batiste got dry trees; 
half a dozen of these lashed together formed 
the groundwork of a raft. Three other pine- 
trees tied on top completed the craft, and, 
with a long pole and a rough paddle, all fash- 
ioned by the axe, the preparations were de- 
clared finished. This craft was put together 
in a sheltered part of the river, and, when all 
was completed, the goods and chattels were 
placed upon it. But one more piece of work 
remained to be accomplished ere we set sail 





upon our raft—the horses had to be crossed. 





RIVER. 


Gradually the back eddy near the farther 
shore caught them, and, touching ground, 
they disappeared in the forest. Now came 
our turn to cross. We towed the crazy raft 
up the bordering ice, and, mooring her for a 
moment in an eddy, took our places on the 
upper logs. Scarcely had we put out from 
the shore than the fastening gave way, and 
the whole fabric threatened instant collapse. 
We got her back to the eddy, repaired the 
damage, and once more put out. Our weight 
and baggage sunk us down, so that the body 
of the raft was quite submerged, and only the 
three trees on top showed above the water; 
upon these we crowded. Old Batiste waved 
a good-by. Kalder was at the bow with a 
pole. I worked a paddle on the stern, Once 
out of the sheltering eddy, the current smote 
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our unwieldy platform, and away we went. 
Another instant and the pole failed to reach 
the bottom. With might and main I worked 
the paddle; down we shot, and across—but 
ten yards down to every one across. Would 
we save the eddy? that was the question ; 
for, if we missed it, there was naught to stay 
our wild career. Far as eye could reach, the 
current ran wild and red. For an anxious 
minute we rushed down the stream, and then 
the eddy caught us, and we spun round like 
a teetotum. ‘The other side!’ roared Kal- 
der; and to the other side went the paddle to 
keep us in the eddy. Then we headed for 
the shore, and, ere the current could catch us 
again, Kalder was breast-deep in the water, 
holding on with might and main to the raft. 

“We were across the Half-way River. 
To unload the raft, build a fire, to dry our 
wet garments, and shout good-by to old Ba- 
tiste, who stood on the ice-bowlder, anxiously 
watching our fortunes from the shore we had 
quitted, took us but a short time.” 

On the following day news came that the 
river was entirely open at the portage about 
ten miles to the westward. The party in- 
stantly determined to attempt the passage, 
and left Hudson’s Hope, where they had spent 
the night, their number being augmented by 
Jacques Pardonet, a French miner, who had 
been trapping during the winter, and was 
now en roude to the gold-mines on the Omi- 
nica River, an English miner, and Charette, 
a half-breed, in charge of the fort. As this 
adventure had come very near ending all of 
our traveler’s mortal woes, his own graphic 
narrative will best serve to tell the story: 
“We descended to the river, and Kalder and 
Charette crossed first in the beaver canoe. 
It was much too small to carry us all. When 
they had disembarked safely on the ice, they 
fastened a long line to the bow of the canoe, 
and shoved her off to our side ; as she neared 
our shore she was caught by the English 
miner, who had been living with Charette for 
some days, and whom I had hired to accom. 
pany me to the mines. He had declared him- 
self a proficient in the art of canoeing, and I 
was now about to experience my first example 
of his prowess. 

“We took our places and shoved from 
the shore. I lay low in the canoe, with legs 
stretched under the narrow thwarts to steady 
her as much as possible. I took in no bag- 
gage, but placed gun and revolver in the bot- 
tom alongside of me. Cerf-vola was to swim 
for himself. 

“ A, the miner, took a paddle at the 
stern. We bad scarcely left the shore when 
the canoe lurched quickly to one side, ship- 
ping water as she did so. Then eame another 
larch on the other side, and I knew all was 
over. I heard the men on shore shouting to 
the miner to sit low—to keep down in the 
canoe—but all was too late. There came an- 
other lurch, a surge of water, and we were 
over into the icy, quick-running river. I 
could not free myself from the thwarts which 
held me like a vice; the water gurgled and 
rushed around, about, and above me; and the 
horrid sensation of powerlessness, which the 
sleeper often experiences in a nightmare, 
came fall upon my waking senses. 

“ Of struggling I have but a faint recollec- 





tion ; at such times one struggles with a wild 
instinct that knows no rule or thought ; but I 
vividly recollect the prevalent idea of being 
held head downward in the icy current, in a 
grasp which seemed as strong as that of death. 

“T remembered, too, without trouble, all 
the surroundings of the scene: the bordering 
ice which was close below us— for the chan- 
nel of water took a central course a little bit 
lower down the river, and the ice lay on both 
sides of it—while the current ran underneath, 
as water can only run when four feet of solid 
ice is pressing upon it. Once under that ice 
and all was over with us. How it came about 
I cannot tell, but all at once I found myself 
free ; I suppose one struggle something wild- 
er than the rest had set me free, for, long af- 
terward, one of my legs bore tokens of the 
fight. In another second I was on the sur- 
face. I grasped the canoe, but it was round 
as a log, and turned like a wheel in the water, 
rolling me down each time, half-drowned as I 
already was. 

“My companion, the miner, had gone at 
once élear of the canoe, and, catching her by 
the stern, had held himself well above the 
water. One look at Kalder and Charette on 
the ice told me they were both utterly demor- 
alized: Kalder had got behind Charette, while 
the latter held the line without well knowing 
what to do with it. Perhaps it was better 
that he did so, as the line was a miserably 
frail one, little better than a piece of twine, 
and the weight upon it now in this strong 
current was very great. Very slowly Charette 
hauled in the line that held us to Mother 
Earth ; then Kalder recovered his presence of 
mind, and flung a leathern line across the up- 
turned canoe. I grasped it, and in another 
instant the bark grated against the edge of 
the ice. Numbed and frozen, I drew myself 
on to the canoe, then on to the crumbling 
ice along the edge, and finally to the solid 
pack itself. Wet, water-logged, numbed, and 
frozen, we made our way across the ice to the 
shore. My gun and revolver had vanished ; 
they lay somewhere under twenty feet of 
water. 

“ Thus, without arms, with watch feebly 
ticking — as though endeavoring to paddle 
itself with its hands through billows of water, 
with anéroid 86 elevated, I présuié, at its’ 
escape from beneath the water, that, in a’ 
sudden revulsion of feeling, it ‘indicated an 
amount of elevation above the sea-level to- 
tally inconsistent with atiy thing short of'#’ 
Himalayan altitude, at which exeited state it 
continued to exist during tH¥ remainder of ' 


‘iny wandering—we reached the Hope of Hud- 


son. There never was a truér saying than 
that, when things go to the worst, they mend. 
When I had changed my dripping clothes for 
a suit of Charett’s Sunday finery, when Mrs. 
Charette had got ready a cup of tea and a bit 
of moose-steak, and when the note-book, let- 
ters, and likenesses, which one carries as rel- 
ies of civilization into the realms of savagery, 
had all been duly dried and renovated, mat- 
ters began to look a good deal better. 
“Early on the following morning Charette 
and Kalder moored a couple of canoes in the 
open water, and began to drag for the gun 
with a fish-hook, fastened to the end of a 
long pole; the gun was in a leathern case, 





and an hour’s work resulted in its recovery, 
none the worse for its submersion. My ammu- 
nition was still safe, but, as the supply of it 
available for a breech-loader was. limited, we 
were, on the whole, badly off for arms. I 
armed Kalder with a flint trading-gun—a 
weapon which, when he had tried it at a 
mark, and then hammered the barrel, first on 
one side then on the other, he declared to be 
a good ‘beaver-gun.’ The miner also pos- 
sessed a gun, but, as the hammer of one bar- 
rel hung dangling gracefully down the side, 
and, as he possessed no percussion-caps for 
the other barrel (a want he supplied by an 
ingenious use of wax vestas), the striking of 
his match conveyed a similar idea to the mind 
of any bird or beast at whose person he pre- 
sented the muzzle; and, while the gun was 
thinking about going off, the bird or beast 
had already made up its mind to take a simi- 
lar course. 

“ Now, this matter of weapons was a se- 
rious item in our affairs, for numerous are 
the delays and mishaps of an up-river jour- 
ney in the wild land we were about to pene- 
trate. Down-stream all is well; a raft can 
always be made that will run from four to 
six miles an hour; but the best craft that 
men can build will not go a mile an hour up- 
stream on many parts of these rivers, and of 
this up-river we had some two hundred miles 
before us.” 

The delay caused by. the travelers await- 
ing the final dislodgement of the ice from 
the river-gorges, gave Captain Butler a de- 
sired opportunity to explore the Great Ca- 
fion of the Peace River. Through a mass 
of wreck and tangled forest; he threaded his 
way, guided by the dull roar of the waters, 
till he reached an open space, where a ledge 
of rock dipped suddenly into the abyss. Be- 
low lay one of those grim glimpses which the 
earth holds hidden save from the eagle and 
the mid-day sun. Caught in a dark prison 
of stupendous cliffs (cliffs which hollowed 
out beneath, so that the topmost ledge liter- 
ally overhung the boiling abyss) the river 
foamed and lashed against rock and preci- 
pice nine hundred feet below. Like some 
caged beast that finds escape impossible om 
one side, it flew as madly and as yainly 
against the other; and, then fell back in 
‘féam, ‘and roar, and raging whirlpool, The 
rocks at the base held the record of its wrath 
‘fhgreat trunks of trees, and blocks of ice 
lying piled and smashed in shapeless ruin. 

* Geoking down the cafion toward the 


south, a great glen opened from the west; 
}*and the sun, now getting low in the heavens, 


poured through this valley a flood of light 
on red and gray walls of rugged rock ; while 
one-half the pine-clad hills lay dark in shade, 
the other half gleamed in the golden light; 
and far away, beyond the shadowy chasm and 
the sunlit glen, one great mountain-peak lift- 
ed his dazzling crest of snow high into the 
blue air of the evening. 

May-day broke in soft showers of rain, 
and the party, consisting of the two miners, 
Kalder the half-breed, Captain Butler, and 
Cerf-vola, shoved off into the stream, for at 
last the river had become navigable. None 
knew better the secrets of the Upper Peace 
River than Jacques, the French miner; for 
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ten years he had delved its waters with his 
paddle, and its sand-bars with his miner’s 
shovel. Our author paints the portrait of 
the Frenchman with something like enthu- 
siasm : 

“ Little Jacques—he was a curious speci- 
men of humanity, and well worth some study, 
too. I have already said that he was small, 


but that does not convey any idea of his real | 


size. I think he was 
the smallest man I 


seven-leagued friends of our early days. 


“ How the big axe flew about his little 
head, until crash went the monster, and Jac- 
ques sprang back to rock or boat as lively 


as a squirrel! 


“* He had many queer stories of early days, 
| and could recount with pride the history of 
What mi- 


the stirring times he had seen. 


the giant-killer, and the boots became the 





dering in from the shores, ploughing the 
breast of the river into huge waves, and 
threatening to crush every thing before 
them. Four days of imminent peril were 
spent ere they cleared the overhanging ice. 
walls which had been packed up in great 
impending masses on the sides. Once they 
barely escaped an avalanche, which would 
infallibly have killed every man in the party. 
At last they passed 
the treacherous ice. 
walls, and drew near 





ever saw—of course, 
I mean a man, and 
notadwarf; Jacques 
had nothing of the 
dwarf about him— 
nay, he was a very 
giant in skill and 
craft of paddle, and 
pluck and daring. 
He had lived long 
upon his own re- 
sources, and had 


found them equal 
to most emergen- 
cies. 


“He could set 
his sails to every 
shift of fortune, and 
make some head- 
way in every wind. 
In summer he hunt- 
ed gold; in winter 
he hunted furs. He 
had the largest head 
of thick, bushy hair 
Ieversaw. He had 
drawn three thou- 
sand dollars’ worth 
of pure gold out of 
a sand-pit on the 
Ominica River dur- 
ing the preceding 
summer; he had 
now a hundred fine 
marten-skins, the 
produce of his win- 
ter’s trapping. 
Jacques was rich, 
but, all the same, 
Jacques must work. 
As I have said, 
Jacques was a na- 
tive of Belfort. Bel- 
fort had proved a 
tough nut for Kai- 
ser William’s le- 
gions; and many a 
time, as I watched 
this little giant in 
times of peril, I 
thought that with 
two hundred thou- 
sand little Jacqueses 
one could fight big 
Bismarck’s beery battalions as often as they 
pleased. Of course, Jacques had a pair of 
miner’s boots. A miner without a pair of 


miner’s boots would be like ‘Hamlet’ with 
Hamlet \eft out. When Jacques donned these 
boots, and swung himself out on a huge for- 
est-trunk prostrate in a rapid, and hewed away 
at the giant to give our canoe a passage, he 
looked for all the world like his prototype, 


CUTTING UP THE MOOSE. 


| ner’s heart does not soften at the recollec- 
tion, in these degenerate days, of how the 
| the market-place of ’Frisco, just two-and- 
twenty years ago?” 
Battling up the river against the current 
| was both an arduous and a dangerous task. 
| Heavy floes and bowlders of ice floated in 
the stream, and more were continually thun- 








Vigilants hanged six roughs one morning in | 


| 


the main range of 
mountains. The re. 
gion through which 
they had commenced 
to pass was literally 
a hunter’s paradise, 
and a great variety 
of game offered it- 
self. The singularly 
beautiful and _pict- 
uresque scenery 
filled the eye with a 
constant succession 
of charming sur- 


prises. 
“We were now 
in the mountains. 





From the low ter. 
race along the shore 
they rose in stupen- 
dous masses ; their 
lower ridges clothed 
in forests of huge 
spruce, poplar, and 
birch; their middle 
heights covered in 
dense thickets of 
spruce alone; their 
summits cut into a 
thousand varied 
peaks, bare of all 
vegetation, but, 
bearing aloft into 
the sunshine, eight 
thousand feet above 
us, the glittering 
crowns of snow 
which, when evening 
stilled the breezes, 
shone reflected in 
the quiet waters, 
vast and motion- 
less.” 

For two days 
they journeyed on 
through this vast 
valley, along a wide, 
beautiful river, tran- 
quil as a lake, and 
bearing on its bo 
som, at intervals, 
small isles of green 
forest. Now and 
again a beaver rippled the placid surface, 
or a bear appeared upon a rocky point for a 
moment, looked at the strange, lonely craft, 
stretched out his long snout to sniff the gale, 
and then vanished in the forest-shore. For 


the rest, all was stillness; forest, isle, river, 
and mountain—all seemed to sleep in unend- 
ing loveliness, The poles grating against the 
rocky shore, or a shot at some quick-diving 
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beaver, alone broke the silence; while the 
echo, dying away in the vast mountain-ca- 
fons, made the relapsing silence seem more 
intense. On the evening of the 8th of May 
they emerged from the pass, and saw, beyond 
the extremity of a long reach of river, a 
mountain-range, running north and south, 
and distant about thirty miles. They had 
passed the Rocky Mountains, and saw before 
them the central mountain-system of North 
British Columbia. 

Landing for the night, Captain Butler saw 
the tracks of a large grizzly bear. His de- 
scription of what followed is vivid and ani- 
mated : 

“T put a couple of bullets into my gun, 
and started up the river, with Cerf-vola for a 
companion. I had got about a mile from the 
eamp.when, a few hundred yards ahead, a 
large, dark animal emerged from the forest, 
and made bis way through some lower brush- 
wood toward the river. Could it be the griz- 
gly? I lay down on the sand-bank, and 
pulled the dog down beside me. The large, 
black animal walked out upon the sand-bar 
two or three hundred yards above me. He 
proved to be a moose on his way to swim the 
river to the south shore. I lay still until he 
had got so far on his way that return to the 
forest would have been impracticable; then I 
sprang to my feet and ran toward him. What 
a spring he gave across the sand and down 
into the water! Making an allowance for the 
force of the current, I ran toward the shore. 
It was a couple of hundred yards from me, 
and when I gained it the moose was already 
three-parts across the river, almost abreast 
where I stood, swimming for his very life, 
with his huge, unshapen head thrust out along 
the surface, the ears thrown forward, while 
the large ripples rolled from before his chest 
as he clove his way through the water. 

“Tt was a long shot for a rifle, doubly so 
for a smooth-bore; but old experience in 
many lands, where the smooth-bore holds its 
own despite all other weapons, had told me 
that when you do get a gun to throw a bullet 
well, you may rely upon it for distances sup- 
posed to be far beyond the possibilities of such 
a weapon; so, in a tenth of the time it has 
taken me to say all this, I gave the moose the 
right barrel, aiming just about his long ears. 
There was a single plunge in the water; the 
giant head went down, and all was quiet. 
And now to secure the quarry. Away down 
stream he floated, showing only one small 
black speck above the surface; he was near 
the far side, too. Running down-shore I 
came within calling-distance of the camp, from 
which the smoke of Kalder’s fire was already 
curling above the tree-tops. Out came Kalder, 
Jacques, and A——. Of course, it was a 
grizzly, and all the broken flint-guns of the 
party were suddenly called into requisition. 
If it had been a grizzly, and that I had been 
retiring before him in skirmishing order, 
gods! what a support I was falling back 
upon! A ’s gun is already familiar to 
the reader; Kalder’s beaver-gun went off 
about one shot in three; and Jacques pos- 
sessed a weapon (it had been discarded by an 
Indian, and Jacques had resuscitated it out 
‘of the store of all trades which he possessed 
an inkling of) the most extraordinary I had 
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ever seen. Jacques always spoke of it in the 
feminine gender. ‘She was a good gun, ex- 
cept that a trifle too much of the powder 
came out the wrong way. He would back 
her to shoot “ plum” if she would only go off 
after a reasonable lapse of time; but it was 
tiring to him to keep her to the shoulder for 
a couple of minutes after he had pulled her 
trigger, and then to have her go off when he 
was thinking of pulling the gun-coat over her 
again.’ When she was put away in the canoe, 
it was always a matter of some moment to 
place her so that, in the event of any sudden 
explosion of her pent-up wrath, she might 
discharge herself harmlessly along the river, 
and on this account she generally lay like a 
stern-chaser projecting from behind Jacques, 
and endangering only his paddle. 

“ All these maimed and mutilated weapons 
were now brought forth, and such a loading 
and priming and hammering began that, had 
it really been a grizzly, he would have been 
utterly scared out of all semblance of attack. 

“Kalder now mastered the position of 
affairs, and like an arrow he and Jacques 
were into the canoe, and out after the dead 
moose. They soon overhauled him, and, slip- 
ping a line over the young antlers, towed him 
to the shore. We were unable to lift him al- 
together out of the water, so we cut him up 
as he lay, stranded like a whale. 

“Directly opposite a huge cone-mountain 
rose up some eight or nine thousand feet 
above us, and, just ere evening fell over the 
scene, his topmost peak, glowing white in the 
sunlight, became mirrored in most faithful 
semblance in the clear, quiet river, while the 
life-stream of the moose flowed out over the 
tranquil surface, dyeing the nearer waters 
into brilliant crimson.” 

At the forks of the river, where the two 
main streams of the Parsnip and the Findlay 
came together, another day’s canoeing brought 
them to the solitary hut of Pete Joy, a miner 
of vast repute in the northern gold-region. 

Some ten years before, Pete had paddled 
his canoe into these lonely waters. “As he 
went, he prospected the various bars. Sud- 
denly he struck one of surpassing richness. 
It yielded one dollar to the bucket, or one 
hundred dollars a day to a man’s work. Pete 
was astonished; he laid up his canoe, built 
this hut, and claimed the bar as his property. 
For a long time it yielded a steady return; 
but even gold has a limit—the bar became 
exhausted. Where had all his gold come 
from ? 

“ Ah, that is the question! Even to-day, 
though the bank has been washed year after 
year, ‘it is still rich in color;’ but the ‘ pay- 
dirt’ lies too far from the water’s edge, hence 
the labor is too great. 

“ Well, Pete, the Cornish miner, built his 
hut, and took out his gold; but that did not 
satisfy him. What miner ever yet was satis 
fied? Pete went in for fifty things ; he traded 
with the Indians, he trapped, he took an In- 
dian wife; yet, through all, he maintained a 
character for being as honest and as straight- 
forward a miner as ever found ‘a color’ 
from Mexico to Cariboo.” 

Little Jacques expected to meet his broth- 
er miner; but on his door was found a notice 
that Pete and two friends had departed for 





the Ominica just six days earlier, being total- 
ly out of food, and having nothing but their 
guns to depend on. The fact of Pete’s ab- 
sence, and their own short supplies of food, 
with the exception of meat, made new ar- 
rangements necessary, and Captain Butler 
finally determined to try the Ominica River, 
which, though difficult and dangerous in its 
cafions, was yet possible of ascent even in 
its worst stage of water. A few hours’ march- 
ing brought them to the mouth of the Great 
Cafion; and they might well look at its grim 
gate with terror, for the thundering roar and 
hissing of the waters seemed to sound a requi- 
em for all those who should be so foolhardy 
as to attempt to intrude on its mystery. 
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GERTRUDE’S PREFACE. 


HAVE been told that, if I put together 
all I can remember of my life, it will be 
found interesting reading. 

I can hardly believe this, but Life has 
taught me that I am not the best judge in 
matters that affect me personally, and there- 
fore I yield my opinion in this one—only I 
must tell my story in my own way—some- 
times like a bright flash among much that is 
half forgotten—sometimes drawn from what 
is so painfully burned into memory that it 
will read as if I had learned it by heart be- 
fore I set it down—sometimes by bits taken 
from the journal in which I used to write my 
foolish thoughts and hopes. I am not a well- 
read scholar. I have no power to reduce 
these fragments of « life into a smooth, well- 
digested narrative. I have been bid tell my 
Story, and I will do the best I can, and be- 
gin at the point which decided my fate. 





CHAPTER I. 
ON BOARD THE ADELAIDE. 


Tue sea had been very rough, but it was 
quieter now, and I fancied my mother slept 
at last. I turned down the lamp. 

I had been watching beside her all night, 
and I felt tired, but I could not leave my 
mother; so I got up and leaned against the 
door of our little cabin. 

How still she lay after her long night of 
anguish, and how tall she looked! I shud- 
dered. Her figure, showing vaguely under 
the bedclothes, reminded me of a recumbent 
marble effigy on a tomb. 

I, too, was tall, but my mother looked as 
I fancy a queen should look. She had that 
fair, aquiline face which seems born to com 
mand. I am dark-eyed and dark-haired, and 
have a gypsy face rather than a royal one. 

I stood against the door till I was half 
asleep. Suddenly I started at the sound of 
a voice, 
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“TI think some one ought to tell Miss 
Stewart.” 

The waves were dashing furiously against 
the ship; but, through all the noise they 
made, the words came to me distinctly, and 
then this answer : 

“Tell her yourself then, doctor, I can’t.” 

The voices told me that Captain Brand 
and Dr. Maxse were standing just outside my 
mother’s cabin. The door was shut fast, but 
there were wide cracks, and as J leaned against 
it I heard every word. 

I knew that my mother was dangerously 
ill, but these words added a sudden horror to 
my anxiety. I knew at once what it was that 
Dr, Maxse feared and wished to tell me; but 
I would not believe him. How could a mere 
ship’s doctor decide about my mother’s life ? 

I came out of the cabin and closed the 
door, and then I went up to Dr. Maxse. 

I turned my back on Captain Brand. 
Even then I was shy of him—even at the 
moment when it might have been thought I 
had only room for the one overmastering 
dread. 

I did not dislike Captain Brand, but I 
feared him—he was so big, so rough-looking, 
and so silent. 

“Do you mean that my mother is dying, 
Dr. Maxse?” 

There was not much light, but I could 
make out the.look of surprise in the doctor’s 
face.. He was a small man, with a. soft tem- 
per, and a fair, downy beard. A man T felt 
at ease with, and yet a man in whom I felt 
no refuge, no support against the terror that 
threatened me. At the dumb wonder in Dr, 
Maxse’s face a vehement anger came to me. 

But, before I had got out in words the 
passion that throbbed in my throat and_quiv- 
ered in my nostrils, Captain Brand’s. large, 
hard hand had taken mine gently but firmly 
—he drew me round so as,to face him, I 
looked, up and I.was surprised. Captain 
Brand had always seemed so indifferent—I 
could almost say so harsh—toward me. I had 
got the, idea from his silence that he disap- 
proved of my wild, independent ways, and 
would have liked to treat me as a child. Now 
he looked quite changed ; there was a tender- 
ness in his blue eyes, as if the brightness 
were softened by tears. 

“Can I do any thing for her?” 

Captain Brand’s voice sounded hoarse and 
unsteady; for an instant I could have clung 
to him for help against this terrible grief, and 
then came the cold certainty—if this brave, 
steadfast man gave up hope, then the words 
Thad said in defiance, more than in reality, 
were the truth. My mother was dying—and 
yet—I had left the cabin in better hope, her 
breathing had seemed easier than it bad been 
for some hours, 

I could not answer—I must have stood 
still some minutes, for Captain Brand moved 
toward the cabin-door. before I recovered 
from the look he had given me. 

“May I goin?” He said this, but he did 
not wait for my leave. I found myself fol- 


lowing him to my mother’s bedside. 

Her look rested on him as he moved up to 
the lamp which had grown dim. 

The bright light fell once more on her 
face, and then I saw the change there. 





Dr. Maxse had spoken the truth. 

“O mother, mother!” I.was little more 
than sixteen—the words came out against 
my will—and then I threw myself on my 
knees, and hid my face on a chair close be- 
side the bed. 

When I looked up again, Captain Brand 
was holding my mother’s delicate, wasted 
hand in his strong brown fingers. 

I was full of anguish, and yet there was 
room in my heart for pride. 

What a degradation for my mother, so 
well born and gently bred, the wife, too, of 
my fastidious and aristocratic father, in her 
dying moments to have no one for a friend 
and comforter, no one to hold. her hand and 
give her sympathy but this rough captain of 
a merchant-ship! He was good and kind, and 
now he seemed tender, but he was. only a 
sailor for all that. 

“What will become of my Gertrude?” 
Her voice was so very weak that I could 
hardly hear it. Could all this be real? was 
I awake, and was my mother talking of her- 
self as gone from me ?—actually talking about 
me to « person like Captain Brand ? 

He leaned over her as he answered : 

“Do not distress yourself; I pledge my- 
self to take every care of her. When we 
reach England, I will take her to her friends 
myself.” 

I still knelt, looking at my mother; it 
seemed to me that this talk only exhausted 
her, and kept me from my place beside her. 
What could it matter what became of me, 
when she was going away forever? If I had 
not feared.to vex her, I should have told Cap- 
tain Brand to-go. 

I saw her shake her head in answer to 
him, but, oh, how feebly! 

“No friends”"—she gasped between the 
words —“ they have to be reconciled first; 
only I could do that.” 

Then came~silence; I could not bear it, 
she might- be dying now. I rose up, and 
moved softly to the side of Captain Brand. 

“O my Gertrude, my darling, what > will 
become of her, left alone, so young, so friend- 
less !"’—this came in a stronger, less broken 
voice ; but I stood still, frightened. i did 
not dare to speak. 

Captain Brand turned suddenly from the 
bed; he began to walk up and down my moth- 
er’s cabin as if he were on deck, his chin 
sunk on his chest, and his hands clasped be- 
hind him. 

I longed so that he would go away. I 
could not hang over or kiss my mother with 
this great strange man close by; he seemed 
to freeze up all my feelings; what was the 
use of his staying when he could not comfort 
her? 

I cleared my throat with an effort to speak 
to him as if I were not afraid: 

“Will you go away, please? 
be alone with mamma.” 

He seemed not to have heard me. 

“Will you go up and fetch Dr. Maxse?” 
he spoke very gently; and then an ashamed 
look came on his broad face. “I want to 
speak to Mrs. Stewart alone,” he said, in his 
usual hard manner, and he opened the cabin- 
door. 

This imperative way of his had always 
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repelled. me, and now I almest hated him, 
How could he send me out of my mother’s 
room when she might actually be. dying? | 
tried to say I would not go, but I found no 
power in me to disobey Captain Brand. 

I.went.to look for Dr..Maxse ; he was sit. 
ting half asleep, I thought, with our.one fel. 
low-passenger, an old clergyman; Mr. Howard, 

If I had been differently brought up I 
might, perhaps, have looked to him for com- 
fort; but, at that time, religion was to me a 
mere Sunday-business, and Sunday was the 
dullest day of the week, and clergymen were 
a part of Sundays. I disliked them, and all 
that belonged to them; it would be time 
enough, I considered, to care about such 
things when I got middle-aged and gray- 
haired. ’ 

Therefore, when I found Mr. Howard’s 
eyes looking at me intently, I felt vexed. 

“Tam sent to fetch you, Dr. Maxse ; are 
you asleep?” I spoke reprovingly, for he 
started and gaped as he got up to follow me. 

“How unworthy he is to have sole charge. 
of my mother! most likely the first real lady 
he has ever had for a patient.” 

Does it seem awful that such thoughts 
should come into my head at such a time? 
I can only tell my story just as it. happened. 
I am more likely to paint myself better, not 
worse, than I was. 

I led the way to the cabin; but when I 
tried.the door it was locked. I stood waiting 
patiently, for I could hear my mother’s faint, 
sweet voice. Every now and then Captain 
Brand answered; but his voice had a muffled 
sound, and he did not often speak. 

I drew away from the door. I was glad 
to see that Dr. Maxse was awake now, but I 
thought he also looked inquisitive. I longed 
to tell him to move farther away. 

The cabin-door opened so quietly that we 
both started. 

I saw Captain Brand's face was flushed; 
he turned his head aside and spoke to the 
doctor : 

“You go in first, Dr. Maxse, and then 
leave Mrs. Stewart and her daughter alone 
together.” 

“Tyrant to the last. Why may I not go 
in at once?” but I only thought this, I did 
not speak. I felt in a dull, sullen stupor. 
It seemed to me that among them they would 
let my mother die without me, and yet I had’ 
no power to struggle or dispute. I knew 
that the least agitation might end all hope. 

Dr. Maxse came out in a minute or £0, 
and held the door for me to go in. I was 
alone with her at last. She looked better, 
and my voice came back as I kissed her. 

“You are better, darling.” 

She held up her hand and stopped me, 
and then she spoke. I cannot tell you exactly 
what she said; the words so stunned me that 
I have never been able to recall them, though 
I gathered in their meaning; but my face 
must have shown the strong horror I felt, for 
it seemed to me that her imploring look 
roused me from a troubled sleep. I was 
standing close to her; she held my hand 
clasped in hers. 

“You will say, ‘ Yes,’ my darling, my 
own good, obedient child. I cannot die in 
peace till you say, ‘ Yes.’ Gertrude, Captaim 
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Brand loves you truly, and vou will love hinr 
in time.” 

She drew my hand to her lips, but I: made 
no answering caress. -I stood like a stone, 
and then I choked down the words that 
seemed to come rushing to my lips—words 
of loathing at what she had said—but this 
must have been in: idea, for I know I stood 
quiet and stupefied. 

It must all be a dream, play-acting, it can- 
not be reality. My mother, my darling moth- 
et, who loves me so dearly, who even: now is 
passing away from me, cavnot have asked me 
to marry Captain Brand, at this time, at 
once, at her bedside. 

I tried to rouse myself. I tried to ery out 
and protest, but my tongue was dumb. «I 
looked at my mother, and all my faculties 
were overmastered by the dread of that which 
I saw so plainly on her face. The momentary 
glow had faded ; to me it seemed that already 
the Awful Presence was beside us; that the 
purple shadow of his grasp was already steal- 
ing over her. 

I do not think I said “‘ Yes,” but I must in 
some way have signified consent, 

Presently, the cabin-door opened, and 
Captain Brand came in, followed by Dr. 
Maxse, and then Mr. Howard, in his surplice. 

To this day I cannot understand my own 
conduct, I remember watching Mr. Howard 
quite curiously while he looked out the place 
in a prayer-book, and then I stood listening. 
Even when I was told to say “I will,” and to 
repeat the other words after the clergyman, I 
did it mechanically. Not once did my mind 
connect this ceremony with myself. It was 
something done for my mother; but there 
thought remained arrested, it was so impos- 
sible to withdraw it from her dearly-loved 
face to myself. 

Only when the words came—solemnly pro- 
nouncing us man and wife—I started and tried 
to pull the ring off. I had seen my mother 
hold out her hand to Captain Brand, and I 
had watched him draw a ring from her finger 
and then place it on mine; but, as I started, 
Dr. Maxse raised his hand in warning, and 
then he bent over the bed. 

I left the ring on my finger, and clasped 
my hands in terror. 

I hardly waited for Mr. Howard to finish ; 
T ran to the bedside—my mother had fainted. 


—_——~>—— 


CHAPTER II. 
A CRISIS. 


“Go away, every one, except Miss Stew- 
art!” the doctor spoke, decidedly; and I 
saw in a minute that in a crisis like this he 
was quite another person from the soft, 
dawdling man I had thought him. -He gave 
me quick orders in a low voice. I was so 
fluttered and frightened that it came like 
comfort to have to obey those short, decided 
orders. 

I needed comfort sorely, for I could scarce- 
lyhope. I listened, but I could hear no sound 
of breathing from the bed. I dared not speak 
to Dr. Maxse. He never took his eyes for 
“one moment from the face I could no longer 
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It seemed to me that hours went by, and 
yet he did not move from the bedside; he 
never even turned his head as he took from 
my hand all -he asked for. At last, he looked 
round ‘at me. 

“Go to my surgery, and bring the small 
phial I left ready on the table.” 

I was so blind and sick with fear that my 
fingers seemed as if they could not find what 
he had told me to seek—fear that, when I 
reached the cabin again, I should be too 
late. 

When I came back, there was no longer 
the same dreadful silence. I could hear her 
breathing—only too well. Surely, such breath- 
ing could not go on. It was not breathing ; 
it was like the gasping, shuddering struggle 
of some hunted creature. I thought such 
desperate efforts must surely be the last. 

I could not bear it. I sunk into a: chair, 
and covered up my face. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear child” (I 
was quite shocked by the cheeriness in the 
doctor’s' voice). ‘‘ ¥ou will be no use, you 
know, if -you get frightened.” 

What wonderful creatures doctors are! 
They always know exactly how to give a 
woman the spur. Iwas up, almost calm, in 
an instant, and tried to smile as I handed him 
the hartshorn-bottle. 

I wondered howI could have despised Dr. 
Maxse. I am sure he/never sat downthrough 
that night. How long it was, alternating be- 
tween awful silence, when I believed all hope 
was ended, and then fierce struggles -for 
breath, which I could not hear without a 
shudder! 

Daylight at last, creeping—creeping in, 
as if it were ashamed of itself; and then, 
coming more strongly, it peered into the dark 
corners of the cabin, and cleared the gloom 
out of them, and reached the bed. 

Then I saw how deadly white was the face 
lying there with closed eyelids. 

I caught Dr. Maxse’s arm with both 
hands. 

“Ts it over?” 

While I waited for his answer, I thought, 
if he said “‘ Yes,” I would jump into the sea. 

He turned from the bed, and took my 
hand. 

“Hush!” He drew me to the door, and 
came out into the gallery. “This is sleep at 
last, my dear child. I can’t feel sure even 
now, but there is more real hope of life than 
there has been these two days.” 

I seemed to hear these words distinctly, 
and then came a sudden blank, and then I 
opened my eyes. I was lying in my own 
berth in the little inner cabin that led out of 
my mother’s. 

“T don’t remember going to bed,” I said, 
and then I sat up, and pushed the hair. out 
of my eyes. “I only remember Dr. Maxse 
saying that—” I saw I was not undressed, 
and that the door which led into my moth- 
er’s cabin was closed. 

What had happened? I did not stay to 
think, but jumped out of bed and opened the 
door. 

Ours was a stern-cabin. My little nook 
was dark enough, but there was plenty of 
light when I opened the door. 

Some one rose from beside my mother’s 











bed, and I saw: that it was Captain Brand, 
but he did not speak; he just pointed cau- 
tiously to the bed, and went away. 

Before I even looked at my mother I went 
to the cabin-door, and drew the Lolt across it. 

“He shall not come in here ever again, 
hateful man!” 

I went and looked at her; the unnatural 
paleness had left her face, and her breathing 
was soft and regular. 

I suppose most people would have felt 
some kind of thankfulness for this unlooked- 
for change. I did not. I went back to my 
own little cabin, and burst into a fit of pas- 
sionate crying. I had been deceived—my 
mother’s life had never been in danger. Dr. 
Maxse and Captain Brand had planned it all, 
and my young life had been the sacrifice. I 
am not sure that I quite acquitted my moth- 
er. Oh, what had she done ? 

“But I don’t care” (I drew myself up 
proudly). “I believe such a marriage is not 
real or binding. I will make manima prom- 
ise to keep me away from Captain Brand till 
we get to England, and then we can both hide 
ourselves where he will never find us. How 
can he, when he is always at sea?” 

I did not feel afraid of him. He had done 
me so great an injury that I threw off at once 
all the respect which I had till now felt for 
him. My lips.curled contemptuously. 

“How silly and childish I am to feel 
afraid! He is not a gentleman in feeling, or 
he could not have taken such a base advan- 
tage. I believe, if I liked, I could have him 
tried and transported. <A gentleman! the 
captain of a merchantman !” 

I went back to my mother; her sleep 
lasted so long that I. fell into a doze beside 
her. 

I wakened up struggling with some dream- 
adversary ; my mother’s eyes were open, and 
some one was tapping gently at the door, 

I kissed her, and, at the sight of her 
smile, and the fondness in her dear eyes, for 
the first time I felt grateful. I threw my 
arms round her and began to cry. 

She stroked my hair gently, and then she 
too heard that odious tapping. I had made 
up my mind not to answer it—I guessed it 
was Captain Brand—but my mother pointed 
to the door. 

“ Open it, darling,” she whispered. 

I had a hard struggle to obey, but some- 
how every one always obeyed my mother. 
She was quiet, but it was impossible to set 
aside her will; you felt that there was noth- 
ing impulsive in it, nothing that had not been 
well considered and planned beforehand; it 
seemed to me that the only impulsive action 
inher life had been that hateful marriage- 
ceremony. 

“ Who's there ?” I said. 

“Open the. door,” said Dr. Maxse, in a 
peremptory voice, and I obeyed, for he was 
a very different person to me to the Dr. 
Maxse of yesterday. 

He went up to my mother, chatted a mo- 
ment with her, and then told me to come 
with him to his surgery. 

As soon as I was inside the little den he 
shut the door. 

“ Now, Miss Stewart, I must give you one 
caution. Your mother is better, much better 
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than I could have hoped for; but her entire 
recovery depends more on you than on me.” 

“On me?” I stared at him. 

“Yes; any excitement will be fatal, and 
she will talk to you, of course, about—” he 
hesitated and looked in my face; he saw 
something there which made him stammer, 
“ [—I—I know you will be careful, but, what- 
ever ” (such a stress on the ever) “ Mrs. Stew- 
art may say, you must not contradict her, 
you must not answer so as to agitate her— 
her life is at stake.” 

I felt my face flush violently. 

How insolent doctors are! I suppose he 
saw my horror last night, and he thinks I 
shall protest against what happened, just as 
if I should be likely to contradict her at such 
a time! 

“Is that all you have to say?” 

Dr. Maxse looked so sheepish, so pained 
by my haughty manner, that I held out my 
hand. I believe I thought myself a young 
queen on board the Adelaide. 

“T have not thanked you for your kind- 
ness and devotion, Dr. Maxse, but I shall 
never forget it.” 

The doctor smiled, and held the door 
open for me to pass out. 

The smile disconcerted me. 

“What does he mean? I said nothing 
absurd;” and then it glimmered across my 
thoughts that perhaps, after all, the doctor 
did not care whether I forgot or remembered 
my gratitude. 

“He must care about mamma’s gratitude, 
if he cares nothing for mine.” 

I went back to her. 

To my surprise, she did not speak of what 
had happened. She seemed unwilling to 
speak at all; ouly anxious that I should lie 
down and rest. 





A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA.* 


A NOVEL. 
By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“ To-morrow is a day too far 
To trust, whate’er the day be. 
We know, a little, what we are ; 
But who knows what he may be? 


"Tis God made man, no doubt, not Chance: 
He made us great and small; 

But, being made, *tis Circumstance 
That finishes us all.” 


Svcn an event as the death of Mr. Tyn- 
dale, of Strafford, could not do other than 
make an immediate and very great sensation 
in his native county. That it became known 
very soon, and very widely, will not surprise 
those who have seen how quickly news passes 
from lip to lip, and plantation to plantation, 
in country districts. Mr. Middleton’s excited 
messenger, galloping full-speed to Wexford 
for the coroner, took care to communicate 
his intelligence to every man, woman, and 
child, whom he met; and from Wexford it- 
self the news soon spread in a hundred dif- 
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ferent channels. In less than an hour after 
Mr. Middleton and Max parted on the bridge, 
the nearest neighbors of the dead man made 
their appearance on the scene; and, after 
that, friends, acquaintances, relations, and 
connections, poured in by the score. The 
coroner, coming over at once—for, when a 
man of wealth and position has been mur- 
dered at his own threshoh, officials are not 
likely to delay, as they are sometimes known 
to do in cases of inferior humanity—the cor- 
oner, I say, coming over at once, had no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining his jury, and the inquest 
took place immediately. 

No new facts were elicited. The marks 
of the struggle on the sward at the side of 
the bridge, the footprints at the extreme edge 
of the bank, the broken sod showing so dis- 
tinetly the very spot from which Arthur had 
apparently been cast over into the chasm, 
the slight print of the body on the damp sand 
where he fell, the evident correspondence of 
the wound with the shape of the stone around 
which were the traces of blood—all was so 
obvious at one glance that the most stupid 
of the jurors found no difficulty in perceiving 
and understanding, and no excuse for differ- 
ence of opinion. Even the physician, attend- 
ing professionally—a pompous man, who was 
in the habit of indulging, on such occasions, 
in long disquisitions, interlarded with many 
high-sounding technical terms, upon the va- 
rious probabilities and possibilities-as tc the 
cause of death—was for once reduced to the 
necessity of expressing a plain fact in plain 
words. 

As soon as the inspection of the locale had 
been made the body was removed to Strafford, 
the jury accompanying, more for the conven- 
ience of holding their deliberation in com- 
fortable quarters than from any necessity for 
further examination of the remains. Before 
twelve o’clock they had brought in their ver- 
dict to the effect that “the deceased Arthur 
Tyndale came to his death from fracture of 
the skull, caused by haying been violently 


thrown against the sharp point of a stone by | 


some person or persons unknown.” 

Beyond this verdict, neither the jury it- 
self, nor the large number of attendant friends, 
was able to advance even a conjecture. Who 
the assailant and murderer had been, no one 
was able to imagine. There were none of the 
usual surmises and opinions afloat. Men 
seemed for once silenced by the mystery en- 
veloping the whole affair. That they talked 
a great deal, no one who has ever seen such 
an assemblage on such an occasion will be 
able to doubt; but out of all their talk no 
single suggestion of any importance came— 
no single opinion worth a moment’s attention 
was elicited. From his position in the house, 
Max had to bear the brunt of much of this 
talk, and to endure, as best he could, a great 
deal of very useless and aimless questioning. 
In dealing with these questions, he was more 
curt than was either exactly courteous or ex- 
actly prudent. In fact, he was not only 
wretched—full of a grief which can scarcely 
be exaggerated—but he was horribly at a loss 
what to do or say. If he acknowledged his 
pr in the Rosland grounds the night 
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before, how could he account for this pres- 
ence without bringing Norah’s name into a 
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notoriety which would be fatal to it—a note. 
riety from which every instinct of the gentle. 
man shrank ?—-and, if he did not acknowledge 
it, his silence would certainly bear a very sin. 
gular and suspicious seeming, in case the fact 
was discovered. It was a position which 
might have sorely puzzled any man. Yet it 
did not puzzle Max in the sense of leaving 
him in doubt what to do. There was no hesi- 
tation about that. He must shield Norah at 
any cost. But the burden of concealment 
sat uneasily on him, and he chafed under it, 
Every time that the pistol was mentioned, he 
felt an almost irresistible impulse to say, “I 
heard that shot;”’ and it required an effort to 
restrain the words. He did not forget that 
he had uttered them to Mr. Middleton on an 
impulse which he afterward regretted ; but he 
was relieved to observe that Mr. Middleton, 
who had paid little attention at the time, had 
apparently suffered the fact to escape entirely 
from his memory. 

One fact had, also, entirely escaped Max’s 
memory, or, to speak more correctly, had not 
yet occurred to it. This was the fact that, in 
case of Arthur’s dying intestate—which there 
was every reasonable probability to suppcse 
that he had done—he (Max) succeeded to the 
Tyndale estate as heir-at-law. If he did not 
think of it, however, there were plenty of 
others who did. Next to the mysterious 
death itself, the question of heirship was the 
great topic on every tongue. This was natu- 
ral enough. Such things have been since the 
world began, and will doubtless be as long as 
the world endures, unless the socialists get 
the upper hand, and take care that a man has 
no estate to leave, no probable last will and 
testament to be canvassed before the breath 
has fairly left his lips. Solemn and long- 
faced as Arthur’s friends and kinsmen were, 
their grief was not so absorbing but that they 
were able to take a very lively interest in won- 
dering whether he had ever thought of making 
a will, or whether the young soldier, and half- 
foreigner, whom none of them particularly 
liked, was to fall heir to the rich inheritance. 

The day—which chanced to be Sunday— 
seemed of the length of many days, both at 
Strafford and Roslaund. At the former place, 
it was more like a hideous nightmare than 
any thing else—at least, to Max—servants dis- 
traught, pepple thronging everywhere—filling 
with a strange tide of life the quiet old rooms, 
the halls, the piazzas—and Artbur lying in 
state apart from all, with the majestic calm 
of death on his fair, handsome face. 

Mr. Middleton did not go home to lunch- 
eon, not because he was not hungry, not be- 
cause he would not have been heartily glad 
of a little quiet and rest, but because he 
shrank with all the proverbial and universal 
cowardice of his sex from the tears which, he 
was well aware, reigned supreme at Rosland. 
Instead of luncheon, dinner was served at 
Strafford for half a hundred people (more or 
less), unlimited eating and drinking being @ 
recognized consequence of death in the coun- 
try districts, where old customs and traditions 
still linger. After dinner, Mr. Middleton es- 
caped from one or two inveterate talkers who 
had clung to him all the morning, and took 
bis meerschaum and himself out on the ter- 
race where Arthur and Norah had stood wher 
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Mrs. Sandford overheard their conversation 
from the library-window. All was quiet and 
still there. The old-fashioned flower - gar- 
den, neglected and overgrown, but still beau- 
tiful, lay immediately below; the shadows 
were long, the afternoon was full of golden 
serenity and beauty—it seemed impossible to 
realize that death was so near, that the mas- 
ter of all these fair acres could now only 
claim the allotted six feet of earth to which 
every child of man is entitled. 

While Mr. Middleton sighed and smoked, 
and smoked and sighed—thinking now of 
Leslie and now of Arthur—a quiet footstep 
came round the house and advanced toward 
him. Being slightly deaf, and not listening 
besides, he did not hear it, and it was not 
until an unexpected voice at his side said, 
“Can I speak to you a moment sir?” that 
he started and turned. 

Then he saw that it was Arthur’s English 
servant who had addressed him. 

“ Well, Giles,” he said—“ I believe your 
name is Giles, isn’t it 9—what do you want?” 

“T should like to speak to you, if you 
please, sir,” repeated Giles, respectfully. 

“Very well,” was the careless reply, 
“speak away! Though you had better have 
gone to Captain Tyndale if you have any 
business on hand.” 

“T couldn’t ’ave gone to Captain Tyndale, 
sir, because I want to speak to you about 
Captain Tyndale,” responded Giles, solemnly. 

“ About Captain Tyndale—indeed !” said 
Mr. Middleton. He looked up, at this, with 
more attention. What did'the fellow mean ? 
The fellow in question looked pale and a tri- 
fle agitated, but also determined, and ani- 
mated, perhaps, by that “sense of duty” 
which plays such an important part in the re- 
solves of his betters. 

“T’ave nothing against Captain Tyndale 
in any way, sir,” he said, meeting Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s glance. ‘“‘ He ’as been a gentleman 
to me in every way, and I wishes him no ill 
in the world; but duty is duty, sir, and that 
Pm sure you'll agree to.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Middleton. “Tl 
agree to it with pleasure. Duty is duty, 
unquestionably, and should always be per- 
formed, even if it is not particularly agree- 
able, But what has your duty to do with 
Captain Tyndale ? ” 

“Tt ’as this, sir: that I’m of the opinion 
that it’s my duty to let the gentlemen who 
ave been sitting on Mr. Tyndale’s body know 
certain things what came to my knowledge 
last night, sir—quite accidental, as one may 
say.” 

“Facts about his death?” said Mr. Mid- 
dleton, startled into interest at once. “ Of 
course, if you know any thing about that, it 
is your duty to tell it immediately. The jury 
of inquest are done with the case ; but, if you 
know any thing about how Mr. Tyndale came 
to his death—any thing of real importance— 
you can go to a magistrate and give your evi- 
dence on oath. Give it to me first, however, 
and let me judge of its value. Now, what 
is it?” 

Thus energetically brought to the point, 
Giles—who, to do him justice, evinced no dis- 
Position to fall back—made a plain state- 
Ment of the facts, with which the reader is 
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already acquainted —of the altercation be- 
tween the two cousins, which, according to 
his testimony, had reached the point of per- 
sonal contest when he surprised them; of 
Captain Tyndale’s leaving the house; of Ar- 
thur’s following him; of the return of the 
former alone some time after midnight. Told 
simpiy, and, as the man averred, honestly, 
without any ill-feeling toward Max, the story 
was even more effective that if it had been 
freely colored by suspicion or partisanship. 
“It’s my duty to my dead master, sir, to tell 
what I know, and that’s what I know,” he 
said, in conclusion. As for Mr. Middleton, 
he was amazed, startled, aghast, and yet in- 
credulous. He attached very little impor- 
tance to the account of the quarrel—setting 
most of it down to the exaggeration which 
seems inherent in the serving nature—and he 
did not believe for a moment that Max had 
borne any part in his cousin’s death ; but he 
was certainly confounded by the circumstan- 
tial evidence thus abruptly brought forward 
against him. ‘“ Good Heavens!” he said to 
himself. Here was a new element of trouble 
—an element which he must, if possible, nip 
in the bud. Hence, after a minute’s reflec- 
tion, he turned to Giles : 

“Tt is an excellent thing, and shows your 
discretion, that you came privately to me 
with this story,” he said, gravely. “I do 
full justice to your motives, which I am sure 
are good ones; but you are entirely wrong in 
your conclusions, and might have done great 
mischief if you had expressed them publicly. 
It is impossible to connect Captain Tyndale 
in any way with his cousin’s death, and the 
events which seem so important to you strike 
me in the light of mere coincidences. They 
would have no legal value, I am sure; but 
they might cause a great deal of scandal and 
gossip. Therefore, if you wish to serve your 
master as well as Captain Tyndale, you can 
best do so by holding your tongue.” 

Giles’s face fell a little. He looked disap- 
pointed and—obstinate. Mr. Middleton saw 
the first expression: the latter escaped his 
observation. 

“T am sure you mean well,” he said again, 
“ But this story must go no 
farther. Understand that. It is a family 
matter, of which nothing must be said.” 

“T can’t help thinking that it’s my duty, 
sir, to let the jury know,” said Giles, with 
some of the obstinacy of his face creeping 
into his tone, and asserting itself very distinct- 
ly there. 

“The jury be hanged, sir, and your duty, 
too!” said Mr. Middleton, angrily. “Do you 
mean to set your judgment up against mine ? 
The jury have brought in their verdict, and 
their business is done. Yours is done, too, 
when you have brought your story and told 
it tome. The responsibility of acting or not 
acting upon it is my affair. No one could 
have better reason for desiring to discover 
the murderer of your master than I have; 
but, as for crediting an absurdity like this— 
Again I repeat that your motives are no doubt 
good, but I don’t wish to-hear any more of 
the subject.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Giles. “I am sor- 
ty to have troubled you. I'll take care not 
to trouble you again.” 





“The trouble is of no importance,” said 
Mr. Middleton. ‘ You were right to come to 
me. I only wish you to understand that the 
matter is to go no further.” 

Giles made no reply. He took his dis- 
missal very quietly and walked away ; but, if 
Mr. Middleton had seen his face and read its 
expression rightly, he would not have enter- 
tained any very sanguine expectations of his 
letting the matter go no further. 

In truth, Giles was as determined as a 
man could be that, since Mr. Middleton de- 
clined to act for him, he would act for him- 
self. A sense of duty had something, per- 
haps, to do with this resolution, and sincere 
regard for his master had more; but, most 
of all, was the important sense of possessing 
a clew to the mysterious murder which no one 
else possessed. Holding this clew—this posi- 
tive knowledge—should he make no use of 
it? “The man what knows of a crime, and 
conceals a crime, as good as commits it,” said 
Giles, solemnly. Where he had learned this 
scrap of legal or other kind of wisdom, it is 
impossible to say ; but he was fully resolved 
to act upon it. 

Before taking any further steps, however, 
he waited until Mr. Middleton left Strafford— 
which that gentleman did in thg course of the 
afternoon. “I'll go home, take a little rest, 
and be back to-night,” he said, as he shook 
hands with Max at parting. “ Not but that 
you'll have enough and more than enough 
people on your hands.” 

“T suppose so,” said Max, who looked as 
thoroughly broken down as a man with strong 
fibres and strong nerves ever appears. The 
excitement and “worry” of the day, follow- 
ing close upon the terrible shock of the morn- 
ing, had tried him almost beyond endurance. 
Mr. Middleton, who had thought of giving 
him a hint concerning Giles’s story, had 
enough of kindly discretion to hold his 
tongue when he noticed how pale and worn 
he looked. He left without having said any 
thing, and Max, not long afterward, went to 
his own room and locked himself in—to rest, 
he said. 

In this way, the coast was left clear for 
Giles, who, from his position in the back- 
ground, was keeping his eyes and ears very 
well open indeed. Having failed so utterly 
with Mr. Middleton, he made up his mind 
that the next person to whom he applied 
should be of an entirely different stamp from 
that worthy gentleman. He had sense enough 
to know that his story would not be likely to 
receive much more attention from a magis- 
trate than it had already received from Mr. 
Middleton, unless he was supported by some 
gentleman of influence, and, if possible, a 
connection of the murdered man. There 
were several connections of the murdered 
man in the house, and one, in especial, was 
of marked influence and position. This was 
a distant cousin of Arthur’s—one of the dis- 
agreeable relations concerning whom he had 
once spoken to Leslie, and‘with whom his in- 
tercourse during life had always been as dis- 
tant as their relationship. The name of this 
gentleman was Colville, and, though he was 
an eminently unpleasant man, he was one of 
the men who seem to mount in life on the 
score of their very unpleasantness. Nothing, 
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perhaps, in human nature is more marked 
than the tendency to allow itself to be brow- 
beaten and bullied by almost any man who 
possesses sufficient force of character for the 
purpose. Force of character Mr. Colville cer- 
tainly possessed, united to aggressively vio- 
lent opinions on every possible subject, and an 
indomitable obstinacy. He was a man who 
** owned” half the county, people said. They 
did not mean its literal acres, but its flesh- 
and-blood inhabitants. What of such and 
such a man? somebody would say, and the 
answer would be, “Oh, he belongs to Col- 
ville!’ In other words, Mr. Colville had sue- 
ceeded in reducing a certain number of his 
fellow -citizens to the condition of puppets, 
who moved with exemplary obedience as he 
pulled their strings. With this kind of man 
there are only two courses open—you are his 
subject or his opponent. Arthur Tyndale 
had never been a subject, therefore Mr. Col- 
ville at. least had always reckoned him an op- 
ponent. Of Max this gentleman knew little, 
but that little was, in his opinion, of a dis- 
paraging character. Since his arrival at 
Strafford, his harsh voice had been chiefly 
heard in loud disapproval of every thing 
which had been done, and protest against 
every thing yhich it was proposed to do. 
This was the man to whom Giles went with 
a request for a private interview. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that Mr. 
Colville at once acceded to this. request. 
Nothing gratified him more than such an ap- 
peal. He left a group, whom he was instruct- 
ing in their social, moral, and political duties, 
to enter the library, seat himself in Arthur’s 
favorite chair, and bid Giles, in his loud, pa- 
tronizing voice, “‘ speak out.” 

This Giles, who was by no means troubled 
with diffidence, proceeded to do. He told his 
story as he had told it to Mr. Middleton, sim- 
ply and without pretense. Again he laid 
stress upon the fact that he had “nothing 
against” Captain Tyndale ; it was a pure sense 
of duty which urged him to make this state- 
ment, he said ; and, indeed, to do Giles justice, 
he was undoubtedly buoyed up by a conscious- 
ness of disinterested virtue, which was, in a 
certain sense, its own reward. 

After the cold water which Mr. Middleton 
had thrown on his story, it was unquestion- 
ably gratifying to excite such vivid interest 
and belief as that which made Mr. Colville’s 
grizzly hairs stand on end. No thought of 
incredulity came to him. Amazement, cer- 
tsinly—horror, perhaps—disgust at his own 
obtuseness in a measure ; but not incredulity 
in the least degree. 

“Good God!” he said, when he found 
voice to speak at last. ‘“* Who would have 
believed it? Here, under my very eyes, and 
nobody to suspect such a thing for a minute ! 
Even I—I never to think of it! You should 
have spoken to me before,” he said, turning 
sternly upon Giles. “ What on earth do you 
mean by letting the whole day pass, and wait- 
ing until sunset, before you open your mouth 
to give such important information as this ?” 

“T did speak before, sir,” said Giles, who 
was deeply offended by such a mode of ad- 
dress. “I went to Mr. Middleton, but he 


didn’t seem to think the story worth any at- 
tention.” 








‘““Mr, Middleton!” repeated Mr. Colville, 
in a tone of inexpressible scorn. “ What the 
devil put it into your head to go to Mr. Mid- 
dieton? If you bad wanted to find an incom- 
petent person, you couldn’t have done better ; 
And pray what did Mr, Middleton say ?” 


“He said I had better hold my tongue, | 


sir—that the story would only make scandal 
and gossip—but I had a sense of duty, sir ; 
and I couldn’t think but what I ought to state 
the facts.” 


“ Hold your tongue! Heaven and earth!” | 


said Mr. Colville, his.gray hair bristling more 
and more on his scantily-covered head — “I 
never heurd any thing to equal it!” he said, 
with indignation rising hotter. “That yny 
man, with the least sense of duty, should en- 
deavor or desire to conceal such a crime—it 
is almost incredible! To conceal a crime is 
to connive at it!” said he, bending his bushy- 
gray eyebrows and small gray eyes in a terrify- 
ing manner upon poor Giles. “It isa good thing 
that you did not take Mr. Middleton’s most 
extraordinary—I may even say, most criminal 
—advice! It is a good thing that you came 
to me. But it would have been a better thing 
if you had not wasted time, if you had come 
to me at once!” 

“Tm sorry I did not, sir,” said Giles, over- 
awed, as Mr. Colville mostly did overawe those 
with whom he came in contact, “‘ But I knew 
Mr. Middleton best, and Mr. Tyndale was en- 
gaged to his niece, and so I thought—” 

“There is no time to waste in excuses,” 
said Mr, Colville, waving his hand. “ You 
should have known my position in the family 
sufficiently to come to meat once. Now, go 
and find Mr, Armistead and tell him that I 
wish to see him—there in the library. Hold 
yourself in readiness to ride to Wexford with 
him in the course of the next hour, and take 
eare that you don’t open your lips, so that a 
word of this comes to Captain Tyndale’s ears.” 

“T shall take care, sir,”’ said Giles, meekly. 

He went in search of Mr. Armistead—an- 
other connection of the family, and loyal vas- 
sal to Mr. Colville—whom he found on the 
front portico, listening to a voluble gentleman, 
who was proving, to his own entire satisfac- 
tion, that Arthur’s death had been purely ac- 
cidental, “ Yes,” Mr. Armistead was saying, 
meditatively, ‘1 quite agree with you;” when 
Giles summoned him away to the presence of 
his dictatorial chief. He was a pleasant, gentle- 
manly man, of mild temper and indolent hab- 
its, who found that it saved trouble to be gov- 
erned by his wife at home and by Mr. Colville 
abroad. — a man whose abilities might have 
helped him to a very fair position in the world, 
if he had not chanced early in life upon the 
misfortune of marrying an heiress. That fact 
had crushed all active manhood out of him, 
as it has crushed it out of many another 
man. “I suppose I may be allowed a word 
about the management of the property, Mr. 
Armistead, since J brought it into the fami- 
ly!” his sharp-tongued better- half would 
say. ‘“‘As many words as you please, my 
dear,” Mr. Armistead would answer, taking 
up his gun — hunting and shooting were the 
only things in which he really felt an interest 
—and walking away. This was the man whom 
Mr. Colville summoned to his privy council, 
and who strolled into the library with his 








hands in his pockets, and an air of exceeding 
listlessness on his face. The listlessness died 
away, however, when he saw the bent brows 
and bristling bairs which made Mr. Colville’s 
visage a thing of terror and dismay. 

“ What is the matter, Colville?” he cried, 
‘“‘ What the deuce has happened ?” 

Mr. Colville frowned majestically. He 
was swelling with a sense of dignified im. 
portance, on which the other’s free-and-easy 
question jarred. 

“‘ What has happened,” he said, “is nota 
subject for levity. Even ignorant levity may 
sometimes be very ill-advised.” 

“T was not aware that I had displayed any 
particular levity,” said Mr. Armistead, care. 
lessly. “I only asked what had happened; 
aman may do that without giving offense, I 
suppose.” 

“Nothing has happened—at least nothing 
new,” said Mr. Colville, after a minute — he 
disliked few things more than to answer‘a 
question, or enter upon an explanation ; but 
sometimes, as in the present instance, he was 
obliged to do it— I have only received posi- 
tive information touching the murder of poor 
Tyndale.” 

“The devil you have!” cried Mr. Armi- 
stead, excited for onee. “ By George! Why, 
Denton has just been trying to prove that be 
was killed accidentally.” 

“ Denton’s a fool!” said Mr. Colville, 
sharply. And people who waste their time 
listening to him are not much better! I 
knew, of course—any man with eyes must 
have known — that Tyndale had been mur- 
dered ; but I confess that I did not think of 
attaching suspicion to the very man whom 4 
child might have suspected—the man who, in 
all probability will profit so largely and ex- 
clusively by his death.” 

Mr. Armistead had sat lazily down ins 
chair after the rebuke to his levity ; he sprang 
now to his feet, as completely astonished, as 
thoroughly startled, as a man could be im- 
agined. 

“ Great Heaven!” he said. Do you mean 
Max Tyndale? Is it possible you suspect Max 
Tyndale ?” 

“I did not say that I suspected any thing, 
but that I knew the truth,” responded Mr. 
Colville, sharply. If Giles was not a parti- 
san, Ae certainly was. There are some people 
to whom an impartial frame of mind, even for 
five minutes, is impossible. 

‘**T suppose you have no objection to kt 
ting me hear what your grounds of belief 
are?” said Mr. Armistead, sitting down 
again. 

“ Since you are, ina e, a ¢ 
of the family”.—Mrs. Armistead had been & 
Miss Colville, and a forty-second cousin of 
Arthur—“I sent for you for that purpose,” 
said Mr. Colville, magisterially. He then re 
capitulated what Giles had told him—a rela- 
tion which, as it may be imagined, took lib- 
eral color from his own belief, and therefore 
impressed his hearer even more strongly than 
it would otherwise have done. The train of 
circumstances was clear enough, however, t0 
have impressed any one—especially a man of 
indolent mind, who usually liked his thinking 
done for him, When the story was ended, 
Mr. Armistead agreed that the events wert 
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“ suspicious—very suspicious, indeed!” but 
he ventured to add a hope that the other did 
not mean to ‘‘make them public.” 

“Not make them public!” repeated Mr. 
Colville, the blood rushing into his face, an- 
grily, his hairs bristling again, “TI shall cer- 
tainly see that the evidence is brought before 
4 magistrate as soon as possible, if that is 
what you call making it public! I have a 
sense of duty, sir; and to allow a murderer 
to go scot-free, because his apprehension 
‘might reflect discredit on the family, is some- 
thing that I have no idea of doing.” 

“Well, what’ the deuce do you want with 
me?” said Mr. Armistead, rather more snap- 
pishly than he usually spoke. “You are a 
magistrate: you can take the matter in hand, 
and hear the evidence, if you’ve a mind to.” 

“Tam a magistrate, it is true,” said Mr. 
“Oolville ; “‘ but, as a member of the family, I 

*should prefer that the case was not brought 
before me. I want you, therefore, to take this 
“servant and go over to Wexford. Let him 
give his evidence before Purcell; and see that 
the warrant is issued as soon as possible, and 
sent out here.” 

“Tll be d—d if I do!” said Mr. Armistead, 
“with a flat rebellion for which his chief was 
«wholly unprepared. “I don’t call this the 
*gonduct of one gentleman to another gentle- 

man. Before taking the evidence of a servant 
~ against Captain Tyndale, it is as little as you 
*@ould do to send for him and give him a 
‘ chanee to speak for himself.” 
#021 A chance to saddle a horse and leave the 
“eountry, more likely!” said the other, with 
‘angry contempt. ‘One gentleman to another 
“gentleman, indeed! I am not intending to 
“treat Captain Tyndale as a gentleman, but as 
“a ‘ctiminal—which he certainly is. If you 

don’t choose to take the servant to Wexford, 
* However, you have only to say so, and I'll 
*‘*ake him myself!” 
“Oh, I suppose I can take him,” said Mr. 
Armistead, apparently thinking better of his 
resolution. ‘It is not J who have to give the 
“evidence. But you see how late it is!—It 
“strikes me it is searcely worth while to go 

this evening. Won’t to-morrow morning an- 
8wer as well?” 

“Tt will not answer at all,” said Mr. Col- 
ville, emphatically. “There has been too 

“much delay already; I'll not take the respon- 

“sibility of an hour longer on my shoulders. 
If Giles had not been fool enough to go to 
Middleton, instead of coming to me, there 
would not have been the delay there has 
been!” 





HOW OUR COURTS RENDER 


JUSTICE. 





HE narrative that follows is one that illus- 
trates several wrongs which exist in the 
Present mode of punishing those unfortunates 
who fall within the power of our criminal 
courts. It is that of a lad who, at the age of 


fifieen years and eight months, was sent to 
Sing-Sing prison, “ with hard labor ” for fifteen 
years, to expiate the crime of seizing from a 
lady’s hand a wallet containing six dollars 
and some odd-cents. He was carried before 





the judge of a court of the General Sessions 
on the 4th day of April, 1873, and, after 
an examination, which lasted but a few min- 
utes, was conducted thence to begin a term 
of imprisonment which was to be as long as 
the time that had elapsed since his birth; or, 
in other words, his fifteen years of childhood 
were to be supplemented by fifteen years of 
cruel degradation. Let us briefly review the 
history of this dangerous criminal : 

The judge who condemned him did not 
ask for this history. It did not oecur to him 
that it could in any way affect his view of the 
wickedness of the misdeed. 

William J. Gott is the son of an honest, 
hard-working man, a dyer and scourer, who has 
a shop in Canal Street. At the age of fourteen 
the lad began to work, in the intervals of 
school-terms, in various shops where his ser- 
vices were valuable, for short periods. At fif- 
teen, or thereabout, he left school altogether, 
and became an apprentice of a frame-maker 
in Thirteenth Street. Here he labored assid- 
uously and intelligently. 

Up to this time, he had lived the ordinary 
life of a son of poor and industrious parents. 
He learned. a little, earned a little, played a 
little, and was still tenderly and thoughtfully 
treated. 

But, on entering the shop of the frame- 
maker, he began his career in earnest. The 
manufactory was under strict management. 
The employés entered it and left it at stated 
hours, and against the boy Gott the foreman 
had no charge of negligence, tardiness, or in- 
efficiency. 

The story of the crime that the boy com- 
mitted, together with what immediately pre- 
ceded it, is as follows: 

He was accustomed to rise at an early 
hour, and to walk down Eighth Avenue from 
Thirtieth Street, where he then resided with 
his parents. 

On the 1st of April he followed his regu- 
lar custom, and, dressed in his working- 
clothes and carrying his dinner-pail, be hast- 
ened toward his shop, intent upon reaching 
it before seven o’clock, the hour for com- 
mencing work. 

On his way thither, he encountered some 
acquaintances. These acquaintances, not be- 
ing working-boys, were naturally jealous of 
Gott, and, half playfully and half in earnest, 
they began to impede him. The more he hast- 
ened, the greater became their importunities, 
and, the more he tried to rid himself of them, 
the more they obstructed his advance. 

Finally, they wrested his dinner-pail from 
his hand. 

A working-boy without his dinner-pail is 
a cadet without his uniform, or a chevalier 
without his decoration. 

Gott pursued the scapegrace who had thus 
erippled him, and, after running some half a 
dozen blocks, he heard the seven-o’clock 
whistles blow, and be knew that he was shut 
out for that half-day from his work. Having 
thus accomplished their purpose, the boys 
gave up their prize to their victim, and en- 
couraged him to feel that a short vacation 
would not be so bad a matter after all. 

It was easy enough to fall in with this 
view, and Gott at once went home and in- 
formed his mother of what had happened, at 











the same time asking permission to go out 
with his friends until noon, when he intended 
to go to his shop. 

. The permission was given, and he started, 
still in his working-clothes, for a stroll. 

The party walked down Eighth Avenue, 
chatting and talking, and turned casually in- 
to Twenty-fourth Street. They walked east- 
ward until they reached Fifth Avenue, then, 
apparently obeying one of those slight im- 
pulses which guide ramblers, they turned to 
their left hand, and strayed up the Fifth 
Avenue. 

Perhaps all this was the development of a 
plan that existed in the head of one, or more 
than one, of the party. But, if it was, Gott 
did not know it. There is not the slightest 
indication that he was not completely inno- 
cent of premeditation of mischief of any kind. 

Suddenly there appeared in the path be- 
fore the boys two ladies, one of whom held in 
her hand a red wallet. 

It was a fatal torch. The eyes of the most 
daring and rapacious of the boys beheld it 
from a distance. 

This fellow was much older than Gott, and 
he shrewdly pitched upon the unfortunate 
boy as the most innocent and tractable of 
the group. 

He spoke to him, and urged him to run 
up to the lady, seize the purse from her 
hand, and then escape with it. He enlarged 
upon the pleasure that the money could pur- 
chase. 

Gott refused, with alarm. 

Two or three other boys joined in with 
the tempter, and the chorus became strong. 

They taunted Gott with cowardice. 

’ A taunt is the one weapon with which to 
slay a boy’s resolution. They described to 
him how easily the act might be performed. 
It consisted of nothing but a short rush, a 
grasp, and then a flight—after that, endless 
enjoyment. 

They described the deed as one requiring 
courage. He burned to show them that he 
possessed this courage. He was inflamed be- 
yond measure at the novelty of the idea; he 
was startled and confused, and yet charmed, 
by the risk. In a moment he was over- 
whelmed, not by a temptation, not by a flood 
of immorality, but by a gust of excitement. 

He suddenly dashed forward at a full run, 

He approached the unsuspecting lady, 
seized the tempting red prize from her par- 
tially-extended hand, and, with her screams 
ringing in his ears, fled at a furious speed. 
He ran up the avenue to Twenty-seventh 
Street— through this to Broadway, with a 
crowd at his heels yelling “Stop thief! Stop 
thief !”—then up Broadway, across it diag- 
onally to Twenty-eighth Street, then through 
Twenty-eighth Street to Sixth Avenue with 
its crowded rows of shops and its thronged 
sidewalks. 

He panted across this thoroughfare, ex- 
hausted and terrified, and possessed. of but 
one desire — to escape. from the bellowing 
mob. He saw an open door, It led into a 
passage, from which stairs, ascended to the 
interior of a dwelling. 

How foolish to hope to escape by entering 
such a place in broad daylight, and in the 
face of the army of pursuers! How like a 
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child, to obey the impulse to hide himself, if | of green boxes, and then placed in others. 


but for a brief moment, from the eyes of 
those who hunted him! 

Breathless, and hardly able to stand, he 
crept behind the door. 

In an instant the officers were upon him, 
and a huge throng of curious people gathered 
about the spot. 

The culprit was led out. A search was 
made for the pocket-book that he had stolen. 
Tt was not to be found upon him. Ina few 
moments some one on the outskirts of the 
crowd held it up to view. The thief had 
dropped it in his flight. The lady from whom 
it had been taken was sought out, and she 
was requested to go to the station-house to 
substantiate the report of the policemen. 

Her heart was touched by the youthful 
appearance of the prisoner, and by his tears 
and appeals for mercy. 

She demanded that he be discharged, and 
she refused to promise to appear against him 
at his trial on the morrow. 

The captain could do nothing but what 
was his manifest duty. 

The boy was locked up for the night. 

On the following morning he was taken 
before the Jefferson-Market Police Court. 
The officer in charge, on hearing the main 
points in the evidence, and, having obtained 
from the boy an admission of his guilt, di- 
rected that he be transported to the tombs to 
await trial on the succeeding day at the Court 
of General Sessions. 

The order was obeyed. The lad, with sev- 
eral other persons, was placed in a van used 
for the purpose of conveying prisoners to and 
fro in the city, and was driven to the lower 
end of the town, and imprisoned together 
with a man in one of the small cells of that 
wretched place. 

Here he spent the night. 

On the following morning (that of the 4th 
instant), he was led out, and was told that he 
was about to be tried. He was filled with 
consternation and dismay. He began to real- 
ize how helpless he was. He had been or- 
dered to stand up, and to sit down, to speak 
and to stop speaking, to come this way and 
to go that way, until he was reduced to va- 
cant abjectness. 

He had already been in two jails — had 
been pushed, and crowded, and interrogated, 
and denounced, and pitied, and wept over, 
and reproached, and bullied, until his wits had 
wellnigh left him. 

He anxiously followed every beck and nod 
of the sheriffs who had himin charge, as if 
thinking a ready compliance with all their de- 
mands might in some way help to avert the 
fearful catastrophe that he felt was impend- 
ing. 

All at once he found himself in a large 
and lofty room that was filled with people. 

The windows were long and high, and 
were open to let in the fresh air. A number 
of men, with papers in their hands, were walk- 
ing about chatting with each other, and at the 
farther end of the apartment was a large 
space filled with spectators. Within a rail- 
ing were two or three gentlemen, to whom 
every one paid great respect. Upon a raised 
platform were two or three clerks writing 
upon slips of paper, which they took out 





All, apparently, was in confusion. There was 
a great deal of noise, and now and then some 
one came up and looked at the prisoners as 
if gazing into a sheep-pen. But all at once 
there was silence. A gentleman ascended a 
platform, higher than that upon which the 
clerks were seated, and sat down in a chair 
behind a sort of counter. A crier rapped 
with his staff, and called the people in the 
room to order. 

The court was opened for business. 

The boy began to tremble. He felt that 
he was in the pr of a tr dous power, 
against which all the tears he might shed, or 
all the prayers he might utter, or all the ap- 
peals for mercy that he might make, could 
avail nothing. 

One of the clerks arose from his chair, 
and called his name in a loud voice, and then 
took up a long paper. The boy was bidden 
to walk toa certain spot. He obeyed. He 
found himself a mark for every eye in the 
room. All gazed at him. His name and the 
story of his crime had been published in the 
daily papers, and, unknown to himself, he 
was famous, or, rather, infamous. 

The judge turned his head. The clerk 
read the indictment. In it was a clause as- 
severating that the prisoner struck the lady 
in his contest with her. 

This was wrong. The prisoner, profound- 
ly ignorant of the inviolability of a clerk’s 
periods, cried out that he did not strike the 
lady. 

Everybody emptied wrath upon him. He 
was subdued, silenced, and overawed. 

The clerk proceeded to the end. There 
was no doubt about the matter. It was 
perfectly clear that a purse had been stolen 
from a lady in the street, and it was also 





; perfectly clear that the robber was present 


in the person of the prisoner. 

Having read the indictment, the clerk put 
to the boy the momentous question : 

“ Are you guilty, or not guilty?” 

At this instant there should have inter- 
posed a lawyer on behalf of the culprit. The 
lawyer, had there been one, would have caused 
a pro-forma plea of “not guilty” to be en- 
tered. A trial of the case would then have 
ensued; the facts regarding the boy’s good 
temper, and former good behavior, would have 
been adduced; the influences and accidents 
which led him into his present pitfall would 
have been clearly presented, to the extenuation 
of his fault; the exact legal quality of his 
misdemeanor would have been defined; an 
effective plea for mercy, in consideration of 
his youth, and his evident disposition to do 
well, would have been entered, and, as a re- 
sult, he would have received only a just and 
righteous punishment for his offense. 

But no lawyer appeared. And no one was 
there to say why the criminal-advocate that 
had been engaged by the boy’s father did not 
appear. No one spoke, at that critical instant, 
to tell the friendless lad what he should do. 

You and I know that the plea of “not 
guilty” is simply a request, on the part of the 
pleader, for a trial. 

But how was this boy to know it ? 

There was no one in that large assemblage 
that recognized him. He was alone. Had he 








been suddenly shot into the court-room from 
the centre of the earth, he could not have 
found himself among greater strangers. 

And not only were all the people about 
him strangers merely. They were opposed te 
him. They were enemies of his. 

The clerk had read a charge against him. 
The district attorney was now standing before 
him, ready to prove the allegations. The 
judge was sitting gravely in his chair, pre- 
pared to listen to this proof, without passion 
or favor. The sheriffs who held him in cus. 
tody were jealous of every move that he made. 
The spectators in the rear of the room, like 
all spectators of such scenes, thought poorly 
of acquittals unless preceded by eloquent 
wrangles of counsel, and they demanded, for 
the sake of their emotions, a conviction. 

He was in the midst of adversity. There 
was no one to guard him, or to sympathize 
with him. 

His father was not there. Neither was 
his mother, nor his employer, nor his Sabbath- 
school teacher, nor any one friend or acquaint- 
ance. 

He was caught inextricably in the myste- 
rious and dreadful machinery of the law, and 
he did not know where to look for help, or 
how to ask for it. 

And what could have been more clear than 
that so youthful a novitiate in crime deserved 
and needed help ? 

The judge would have been right had he 
caused a plea of “not guilty” to be entered, 
and assigned to the boy the services of a law- 
yer. The obligation upon him to do it was 
imperative. 

But he did not do it! 

The boy was bidden to reply to the ques- 
tion of the clerk. He gave the only answer 
that he could give. He knew he was guilty. 
He also knew that it was a matter of common 
notoriety that he was guilty. He had been 
upbraided and reproached for his guilt fora 
greater part of the previous sixty hours. He 
had already admitted it in the Jefferson-Mar- 
ket Police Court. 

Therefore he readily admitted it a second 
time. 

He answered, “I am guilty.” 

That is, he supposed he admitted, for the 
second time, what he had admitted once be- 
fore, to wit, “I am guilty of stealing from 
the complainant’s hand her wallet.” 

He made a lamentable mistake. He 
pleaded guilty, unwittingly, to one of the 
most heinous of the whole calendar of crimes, 
namely, “‘ robbery in the first degree!” 

“ How was this made possible?” you won- 
der. 

Easily enough. The explanation is as fol- 
lows: 

At about that time several thefts from 
the person, accompanied by assault, hud been 
made by men of bad character in different 
parts of the city. It was determined to put 
down the disposition to this mode of crime. 
The method adopted to accomplish the end 
was extraordinary. 

In the offices of the prosecuting attorneys 
it was privately agreed that the next case of 
larceny, of the kind indicated, that came up 
before the court, should be summarily elevated 
into the class of felonies to which belonged 
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highway robbery, and robbery by force of 
arms, etc.; crimes which, in olden times, 
were punished by decapitation or hanging. 

In other words, by a social agreement, not 
by authorized or legal enactment, it was de- 


termined to inflict, if possible, upon the very | 


next prisoner indicted for this minor offense 
the fearful punishment intended by law for a 
major one. 

This next prisoner happened to be Gott. 

To his misdemeanor, which was one of the 
simplest forms of theft, the people’s counsel 
determined to apply the penalty designed for 
a crime greater, in the eyes of the law, than 
several of the degrees of manslaughter! 

What was their purpose in this determina- 
tion ? 

Nothing less than to intimidate other 
wicked persons who might be disposed to 
commit a crime of the lesser magnitude. 
That is, in order to strike terror into the 
hearts of those that had not yet sinned, but 
who might, at the same time, be thinking of 
sinning, they sought to punish Gott for a 
crime that he did not commit, 

They ignored the well-considered law 
which fixed a penalty for a certain definite 
offense, and, instead of setting the police ac- 
tively at work to catch all the perpetrators of 
this offense, for the purpose of treating them 
with just and lawful severity, they pitched 
hap-hazard upon the first wretch that could 
be made available for the purpose, and pro- 
ceeded to cover him with sorrows and retri- 
butions enormously beyond his offense. 

To cover their way to this end, they tried 
to fasten upon the lad a charge of “ assault.” 

Had this charge been sustained, his crime 
would, technically, have been a greater one 
than it actually was. Bud if was not sustained. 

The boy cried out in court, as has been 
related, that he did not strike the lady. 

This was a plea of “not guilty” to a 
most important portion of the indictment. 

But this plea was ignored when the pris- 
oner admitted his guilt as to the general 
charge. 

The ignorant and bewildered lad was now 
in this position : 

He had, without knowing it, made him- 
self amenable to a penalty only a little below 
the greatest that can be inflicted by a court 
of justice. 

Against the simplicity and inexperience 
of his youth were arrayed the intelligence of 
lawyers, and the whole weight of a tribunal, 
from the jailers to the judge. 

He had been caught in a trap that had 
been set for him, or for the first one that 
stood in his place. 

He was the victim of an accident that 
kept his counsel away from him. He was 
neglected by the judge, who should have 
seen that he was guarded by legal advice. 
He was in danger of being sacrificed to an 
idea that he would prove an effectual warn- 
ing to the criminal classes. 

His crime was of a minor nature, he was 
still a child, he was undefended, and the 
court had no information rezpecting his mis- 
demeauor excepting that conveyed in a lame 
and insufficient affidavit. 

After a few questions, which, under the 
intense fear and excitement of that indescrib- 


! able moment, the boy could not have been 
expected to understand, these words from the 
judge fell upon him like a thunder-clap: 

“ I sentence you lo fifteen years at hard la- 
bor in the State-prison.” 

Fifteen years at hard labor in the State- 
| prison! And for this young lad! 

There was a deep silence in the court- 
room. Even upon that chamber of lawyers 
and officials, whose ears were familiar with 
similar criminal mandates from the bench, 
there settled an eloquent calm. It was as if 
society had quietly turned its eye upon the 
justice. 

What, one demands, could have been the 
influence that moved the court to make so 
awful a manifestation of its power? 

Could it have yielded to the district at- 
torney’s demand for vicarious punishment ? 
Could it have believed that in the person of 
the childlike prisoner there existed one of 
those subtle devils whose deviltry was inborn, 
and who should be separated from mankind ? 
Could it have dreamed that the boy’s first 
crime, no matter what character it may have 
had, merited such a punishment as this? Im- 
possible ! 

What, then, was the excuse, the ground, 
the main reason, for its monstrous exercise 
of its prerogative ? 

It was this: a scrap of writing in lead- 
pencil upon the back of the indictment. It 
read : 

“ Bad—one of the West-sifle gang.” 


Now, who wrote this I¢gend upon the 
back of the ngiante"S o one knows. 
The clerk did net do it; neither did the dis- 
trict attorney, nor the assistant district at- 
torney. ee certain who did. It is sup- 
posed to hgve been the work of some student 
subordinate of the district attorney’s office. 

Had a witness uttered those words viva 
voce, his authority for them would have been 
sifted to the very last. Such a piece of tes- 
timony would have been a salient point for 
the prosecution, and an object of the fiercest 
attacks of the defense. 

But this simple bit of pencilling, unsup- 
ported and unauthorized, was accepted, with- 
out a question, as proof positive, and it was 
mainly upon és merits that Gott received his 
terrible sentence. 

Now a word about the intrinsic meaning 
of the writing. 

The West-side gang is a horde of despe- 
radoes that infest the neighborhood surround- 
ing the house of Gott’s parents. An officer 
who patrols the precincts, upon hearing of 
Gott’s arrest, reported unfavorably respect- 
ing him, solely because he had connected him 
in his own mind, and wholly without reason, 
with this “gang.” It was upon hearsay of 
this officer’s report that the words, “ Bad— 
one of the West-side gang,” were written. 

Upon hearing of the interpretation placed 
upon his careless observation, the officer em- 
phatically disclaimed any intent to say any 
thing that could have been so construed, and 
his disclaimer was made to the district at- 
torney after the examination was over. 

This disclaimer could have been had at 
the time of the arraignment of the prisoner 
had the commonest rule of procedure in evi- 
dence been observed. 








Had this writing received the briefest ex- 
amination, its importance would have evapo- 
rated in a whiff. But it was accepted, ap- 
parently, as revealed truth, and upon its au- 
thority a clear outrage was committed. 

The boy Gott, immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the sentence, was removed 
from the court-room to the Tombs, whence, 
on the succeeding day, he was taken, and af- 
terward sent, by the usual route, to Sing-Sing 
prison. 

His name was entered in the books, his 
description taken, his glue-stained work-frock 
exchanged for the hideous striped suit of the 
convict, and he was led to his cell in Gallery 
No. 2. In due time he was given some work 
to perform, and he began a new life in the 
close society of twelve hundred wretches who 
had been convicted of all sorts and grades 
of crime known to man. 

The offense that he had committed was a 
serious one, but it would have been amply 
punished by bis confinement in the House of 
Refuge for a single year. 

He would there have been taught the true 
meaning of his crime, and also the true value 
of an upright life. 

The means by which he was thrown into 
his present position were full of faults and 
inconsistencies. The mcst prominent of these 
have been pointed out. The course of pro- 
cedure in his case should have been this : 

Upon his arraignment, bis relatives and 
his counsel should have been notified. Had 
it appeared that he had no counsel, one should 
have been assigned him. The utmost care 
should have been taken to secure the facts 
regarding his age and previous life, with the 
view of judging him in their light. Had it 
been found impossible to secure these facts 
at once, the prisoner should have been re- 
manded to jail until they could have been 
rendered available. An indictment to suit 
his case according to the strict letter of the 
law, and not according to the wrongful desire 
to make an “example,” should have been 
fabricated and applied. 

The case should have been considered as 
one that required, preéminently, the use of 
witnesses, instead of being treated as one 
where the evidence was prima facie. 

A word about the sentence, considered 
apart from the merits, or rather the demerits, 
of the examination. 

How many judges, from whose lips issue 
decrees of imprisonment, comprehend, or en- 
deavor to comprehend, the amount or the 
character of the punishment they inflict? 
How many are so conversant with the lives 
of convicts that they deliver their sentences 
with a full appreciation of their meaning? 
Constant meting out of “terms” tends to 
rapidly lessen a judge’s comprehension of the 
amount of suffering and of spiritual danger 
that may be experienced within a year. The 
crimes of defaulters and bankers’ clerks arise 
primarily from their acquired impressions that 
the owners and dealers of money that they 
pass and repass so freely have lost their once 
rigid regard for it. In Wall Street, a thou- 
sand is the unit. Nothing can be done except 
by the use of thousands. Hundreds of thou- 
ands flow in and hundreds of thovsands flow 
out, and there is no anxiety, and apparently 
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but little care regarding them. How trifling, 
then, is the value of fifty thousand! 


J 


It is so with a dispenser of punishment to | 


criminals. He deals in sentences. His unit 
is a year. When he wishes to be severe, he 
says “‘ten years.” 


When he wishes to show | 


his indignation for a brutal man and for his | 


brutal act, he says “ fifteen years” or “ twen- 
ty years.” 

It is a great thing for a judge to be praised 
for his hatred of sin, and to have his (calcu- 
lated and polished) denunciations of wretches 
‘at the bar quoted as model philippics; there 
‘is no doubt. a satisfaction in dealing sharply 
sand rapidly with a too crowded calendar, and 
in sweeping the dock of its sad throng of 
wrong-doers by a quick exercise of the judi- 
cial might; there is pleasure to be had in be- 
ing thought a very Roman, a stern, inflexible 
giver of penalties, one whose mandates are 
-of law untempered with mercy. 

But, in the elevation of the judge, what 
shappens to the judged ? 

At the moment when the praises of the 
mob and the press begin to reach the ears of 
the great man that sits highest, at the mo- 
ment when he begins to hasten the “ business 
of the court,” or begins to feel that the gulf 
between his probity and the dishonor of his 
criminals is too broad for his sympathies to 
span, then the cause of justice begins to die. 

In our courts, there have, of late, occurred 
many gross and cruel errors, directly attribu- 
table to the seeking of judges for the applause 
of the uninformed public. These errors, in- 
terfering as they do with the bodily and spir- 
itual welfare of human beings, are deplorable 
beyond description. It is not likely that they 
will ever be brought to light. Their victims 
are scattered here and there among the State 
prisons and penitentiaries, and a voice never 
eomes from a cell or from a convict’s bench. 

The boy Gott did not suffer because his 
judge tried to be great, but because he forgot 
not to be little. 

It was fatally overlooked that the fault 
he committed was committed at an age when 
faults develop out of the unformed character, 
as weeds develop out of uncultured land. 

The lad was entombed in a living grave 
by Carelessness. Before he could have 
learned the inestimable value of an upright 
and honest life, his life was taken away from 
tim by a tribunal that had but one ear, and 
that for the prosecution. 

There can be no doubt that the opera- 
tions of our criminal courts, made easy and 
facile by long usage, have at last become so 
dnaccurate and so indiscriminating that they 
goon almost equally well with justice or in- 
justice as their motive power. Now and then 
&@ monstrous wrong, committed by them, comes 
to light, and it is, indeed, appalling to exam- 
ame the methods by which this wrong was 
perpetrated, and to perceive that exactly the 
Same processes must have operated in hosts 
ef minor cases long since closed and forgot- 
ten. 

Victor Hugo’s good Monseigneur Bienve- 
mu one day heard of a criminal trial, in which 
the prosecuting attorney played a shrewd 
trick to extort from an unwilling woman im- 
portant evidence against her lover. ‘ Every- 
body was in ecstasy at the adroitness of the 





officer. The bishop listened to all this in si- 
lence. When it” (the story) “ was finished, 
he asked: 

“* Where are this man and woman to be 
tried ?’ 

“* At the assizes,’ 

“* And where is the procureur du roi to be 
tried ?’” Apert Wesster, Jr. 





A FEW FACTS AND THEORIES 
ABOUT PAPER-MONEY. 


DAM SMITH was of the opinior that 

“ the substitution of paper - money in 

the room of gold and silver money, replaces 
a very expensive instrument of commerce with 
one much less costly and sometimes equally 


f : 
convenient.” 


Ricardo declares that money in its most 
perfect state is paper-money. 

McCullough asserts that, “if there were 
perfect security that the power of issuing 
paper-money would not be abused—that is, 
if there were perfect security for its being 
issued in such quantities as to preserve its 
value relatively to the mass of circulating 
commodities nearly equal, the precious met- 
als might be entirely dispensed with.” 

Here we have the opinion of three emi- 
nent economists, that paper-money, properly 
regulated, is of great advantage to the com- 
mercial world. A great many other writers 
on finance are of the same conclusion. 

The problem, then, is simply this: Can 
the issue of paper-money be so regulated as 
to be nearly entirely substituted for the pre- 
cious metals, and yet not abused ? 

After a careful examination of the ques- 
tion of currency, in all its bearings, we are 
of opinion that itean. Let us give the rea- 
sons for the faith that is in us. 

It is necessary, first, to understand what 
money is, as scientifically defined. Between 
accepted definitions of money and current 
ideas of money, there is a marked difference. 
In all ages, among all peoples, certain er- 
roneous ideas of money have prevailed. Ar- 
istotle said: “‘ May not money be an imagi- 
nary wealth? What value has it from Na- 
ture? Should public confidence or opinion, 
that gives it circulation, experience a change, 
what would be its real price? What real 
want of humanity could it supply ?” 

Bastiat says; “I curse money because it 
is constantly confused with wealth, and from 
this confusion arise errors and calamities 
without number.” 

“Money,” says Moran, “is the measure 
of value of all things except itself. But in 
this world there is nothing absolute ; all is 
relative. Therefore money does not, cannot 
measure the absolute or intrinsic value of 
thinga, but merely the relative value; or, 
rather, the monetary estimation of the rel- 
ative usefulness of the human labor and in- 
telligence incorporated in things.” That is 
ito say, money is the measure of the relative 
value of products. If ten yards of silk cost 
two days’ labor, and a hundred yards of cot- 
ton fabric cost two days’ labor, then ten 
yards of silk must exchange for a hundred 
yards of cloth; but, as this exchange can 
rarely be made immediate, there needs a 


common factor between them, in which the 
| cost can be expressed, and this factor js 
| money. 
| Inthe rude beginnings of civilization there 
was only barter, a direct exchange of com. 
modity for commodity. Then came an at- 
tempt to find a common factor, and we have 
cattle among the ancient Greeks, leather among 
the Carthaginians, salt in Abyssinia, codfish 
in Iceland, nails in Scotland, shells in Africa, 
paper in Japan, all used as money. But gold 
and silver soon supplanted all other commod- 
ities, as money; for they, better than any 
thing else, serve this purpose when the meas- 
ure of exchange must in itself be of value, 
Gold and silver have definite and nearly uni- 
form value as commodities, and this value is 
only slightly enhanced by their monetary use.* 

But, as civilization has advanced, and ex- 
changes multiplied, other things have partly 
supplanted the use of gold and silver as mon- 
ey. The invention of the bank, of the bill of 
exchange, and of the check, has enabled an 
immense number of exchanges to be made 
without the use of money at all. As society 
progresses, it is certain that money will oc- 
cupy a continually less important place in 
transactions, serving merely as the small 
change of the nations. 

Among the various devices for a substitute 
for gold and silver, bank - bills, sometimes 
known as bills of credit, have filled, in latter 
times, the most conspicuous place. Their ad- 
vantage to the commercial world has been 
incalculable. They are, as already quoted 
from Ricardo, the most perfect kind of mon- 
ey. But intense prejudice against them pre- 
vails. Great evils are said to have arisen from 
their use. It is asserted that unlimited issues 
of bank-notes inflate prices, disorder trade, 
promote speculation, and, unless strictly con- 
vertible into gold on demand, are sure to de 
preciate from their nominal value. 

But, an investigation of the history of 
paper - money discloses the surprising fact, 
that these consequences have sprung only from 
paper-money issued by governments, Paper- 
money, whenever issued by banks in response 
to commercial demand, and the same time 
properly secured, have been attended by none 
of the evils we have enumerated. 

But when governments have arbitrarily 
issued paper-money, not in response to pub- 
lic necessities, but as a means of creating 
funds for their own necessities, great mischief 
has arisen. Money thus -issued is a forced 
loan ; it is a forced loan without interest ; it 
is based on no definite securities; it is arbi- 
trarily thrust into the financial machinery of 
the country; it is in violation of the law of 
trade, which adjusts supply to demand; and 
nearly all the evils which popular prejudice at- 
taches to paper-money pertain to this class of 
issues only. 

If the statements here made are true, it is 





*“ The simplest and most perfect form of a 
currency is that which represents nothing but 
transferable debt, and of which the material is of 
no intrinsic value, such as paper. It is only when 
states have reached a high degree of civilization 
that they adopt this perfect form ; before they at- 
tuin that,the material of it entirely consists of 
something which has an intrinsic value, such a8 
gold or silver.”—Macleod's “ Theory and Practice 
o& Banking.” 
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obvious that we have in them great illuminat- 
ing facts. Are they true? We must refer 
for our evidence to the economists and the 
historians of banking. 

“Tt is self-evident,” says Moran, on 
“ Money,” “ that, if the theory that the vol- 
ume of the currency affects prices be true, 
every rise or fall in the money price of things, 
which proceeds altogether from an alteration 
in the value of money, must affect all things 
equally — must raise or lower prices every- 
where where the currency is used. But such 
an effect has never yet been known to take 
place, except with irredeemable government 
paper-money.” 

“The assumption,” says Tooke, “ of the 
peculiar influence of bank-notes on prices and 
on the exchanges, is unsustained by fact or 
argument.” 

“A great error,” says Mr. James Wilson, 
“has existed in regard to the connection be- 
tween bank circulation and prices.” 

Mr. Tooke, in his authoritative work, the 
“ History of Prices,” declares that he can dis- 
cover but one instance, in a half-century, 
where an increased circulation of notes has 
coincided with a rise of the price of grain. 

Fullarton, also an authority on this sub- 
ject, declares as follows; “I deny that we 
have any evidence of such a redundance of 
circulating bank-notes having ever existed in 
coincidence with a really convertible state of 
the currency, as to raise prices, or to cause 
an efflux of the precious metals, or that such 
a redundance under such circumstances is 
possible.” 

We might multiply citations to this effect 
indefinitely. But they are not necessary. 
The history of money is open to everybody, 
who can readily verify these assertions. 

But we must point out that these state- 
ments make exceptions against government 
paper-money and irredeemable paper-money. 
Unfortunately, the two terms are confounded 
by these writers continually—and naturally. 
For irredeemable paper-money and govern- 
ment paper-money have always been identical, 
excepting during temporary suspensions of 
banks. The researches of Mr. John Tooke, 
Mr. Dawson, Mr. William Newmarch,* show 
that during the long suspension of the Bank 
of England, from 1797 to 1823, all the fluctu- 
ations of prices during this long period were 
due to cost of production, and supply and 
demand. 

Hence it is a forced irredeemable circula- 
tion, not an irredeemable circulation arising 
from the demands of commerce, that causes an 
inflation of prices. This fact is very impor- 
tant to bear in mind, as upon its truth rests 
the arguments that follow. 

While the evils commonly assumed as per- 
taining to paper-money have only arisen when 
arbitrary government issues have been cre- 
ated, yet legitimate bank circulation has not 
been without its evils. 

The one great hurtful element in paper- 
money has been its convertibility into gold. 

This may seem surprising, but we believe 
it to be true. That condition which is sup- 
posed to be indispensable to paper-money, 





* See Mr. Charles Moran's work on “ Money,” to 
which we are greatly indebted in the preparation 
of this paper. 





that which is believed to be absolutely neces- 
sary to its acceptance as money, obstructs its 
usefulness, and is a fruitful cause of commer- 
cial distress and financial panics. We hope 
the reader will follow us patiently while we 
endeavor to explain. 

Money is of no use except as a medium of 
exchange. What we really want of money is 
to be enabled to buy lands, houses, fabrics, 
food. Commodities are the things we need. 
Money, then, should at all times be instantly 
exchangeable into commodities, if the com- 
modities exist. But, if money exists in itself 
as a commodity, then, by virtue of a greater 
power of exchangeability than any other com- 
modity, occasions will arise when there will 
exist a disproportionate desire to obtain this 
money. 

In normal times, under the general opera- 
tion of trade and industry, people invest 
their money in property—in lands, houses, 
machinery, ships, cotton, corn, merchandise, 
bonds, consols, bills receivable. Everybody 
is seeking to exchange barren money for pro- 
lific commodities of some sort. 

But suddenly there is a disturbance in the 
financial world. There has been overtrading 
in some direction; there is a failure; alarm; 
more failures ; increased alarms, soon intensi- 
fied into a panic; there is a rush to convert 
the commodities, a few weeks before so eagerly 
sought for, into money ; there is not sufficient 
money for the purpose; gold has no power 
of expansion, and paper-money redeemable in 
specie has no power of expansion at such a 
juncture; there is hence a great fall of prices, 
serious sacrifices of commodities, great mon- 
etary distress, and with many people utter 
ruin, * 

These evils come of a gold currency, or of 
a paper currency based upon gold. They 
arise from the fact that the currency is rigid, 
that it has no power to adjust itself to com- 
mercial needs. They were infrequent in ear- 
lier times, because commerce was in its in- 
fancy; because people kept stores of gold for 
their few needs; because credit was less ex- 
pansive and general. With the growth of com- 
merce came the multiplication of transactions, 
the desire to invest and make capital profita- 
ble, the development of enterprise. By keep- 
ing trade down toa minimum point, we might 
escape financial crises, The Indians of the 
plain, or the Arabs of the desert, never expe- 
rience calamities of this character. The ques- 
tion before us is not to reduce trade, but to 
find a currency that will adjust exchanges 
upon scientific principles, and thus escape the 
vicissitudes which our present methods are 
periodically experiencing. 

We have great panics about every ten 
years. We have innumerable minor panics 
every year that only need codperation of cir- 
cumstances to become sweeping ones. This 
is how they occur: 

Business needs a great deal more currency 
at one season than another. The movement 
of the crops, the adjustment of balances, the 
various operations of trade, cause fluctuations 
in the employment of currency. As things 
operate now, the banks at certain seasons 
find their reserves (whether of gold or legal 
tenders) decreasing. Their depositors are 
drawing upon them more heavily than at other 








times. There is a greater demand for dis- 
counts. The banks, instead of being in posi- 
tion to respond to this need, which arises peti- 
odically, are alarmed at the depletion of their 
reserves, and begin to call in their loans, and 
stop discounting. 

That is, just exactly at those periods when 
the commerce of the country requires more 
currency, the banks take measures to make> 
it less, 

Commerce has its tides—its ebb and its« 
flow; a currency is needed which, like the~ 
commerce it represents, should have its tides, _ 
its ebb and flow. The legislators who at- 
tempt to control or regulate this ebb andi 
flow, are the Mrs. Partingtons of finance. 

The banks of Scotland, before 1845, were 
the freest systems of banks in the world—and 
hence the safest and the best.* Scotland re- 
quired seven millions of currency for a circu- 
lation that, at one season of the year, touched 
as low as three millions, and which, only for 
very brief periods, reached the maximum 
amount. That is, the circulation fluctuated 
as three to seven. And yet we expect to see 
the business of a great country conducted 
upon a currency that remains nearly fixed in 
amount. 

Gold as a circulating medium has this 
rigidity that we complain of. It is quite true 
that its movements are so far free and flex~ 
ible that it flows from one nation to anoth- 
er, and from one locality to another, in obe- 
dience to commercia) law and necessity ; but 
this movement is far too slow to meet the 
exigencies of rapid contraction or sudden 
panic. 

“ Panics and financial distresses,” we hear 
it said, “are, then, mainly due to a gold cur- 
rency ; that is, the currency which the expe- 
rience of the world has accepted as the most 
advantageous medium of exchange, is a very 
Pandora’s box of mischief |” 

The experience of the world has beem 
merely empirical. In primitive stages of civ- 
ilization there is only barter. Then come 
some rude attempts at mediums for barter. 
Then follow the precious metals, whieh, for 
simple conditions of life, are the best form 
of money. 

But, just as primitive people knew nothing 
about the bill of exchange—an invention that 
is said to have done more to develop trade and 
commerce than the discovery of steam as a mo- 
tive power—we may be assured they had not 
ascertained the true science of money. We 
should go back to the past for its lessons, 
but accept nothing because it is old, and re- 
ject nothing because it is established. It is 
our business to study the past in order that 
we may select, 





* “The Scotch banks rendered incalculable ser- 
vice to the commerce and industry of Scotland. 
They were, until 1845, the freest banks that ever 
existed. They knew no law but Aderty and seif+ 
interest. Legislation neither limited their numbers, 
nor the number of their shareholders, nor their 
capital, nor the amount or nature of their iseues, 
nor any of their operations. . . . The losses of the 
public by them, in one hundred and seventy-five 
years, have been only twenty-five thousand five 
hundred and four pounds, which is infinitely less 
than would have been the wear and tear of the 
coin required to effect the transactions performed 
by means of the banks.’’—‘* Money,” by Charles 
Moran. 
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Inasmuch as we have a nearly rigid cur- 
rency, and as a currency with ebb and flow 
is indispensable to our commercial welfare, is 


there any means by which such a currency | 


may be secured—which shall be flexible and 
yet uniform in value, abundant and yet always 
secure ? 

The real basis of a currency is the solid 
wealth of the community. As currency is 
designed simply to facilitate the exchange of 
commodities, its value depends upon the 
value of the commodities it exchanges, Then 
why should not these commodities, instead 
of an intermediate agent, be the basis of pa- 
per issues ? 

A currency based on specie is simply a 
snare. Its redeemability is something prom- 
ised, but, under general demand, impossible 
to fulfill. Banks often have two, three, four, 
and even five dollars in circulation to one 
dollar in their vaults. In ordinary times peo- 
ple do not want to redeem these notes; in 
panic times the banks find it impossible to 
redeem them, and are obliged to suspend. 
Redeemable bank-notes are simply promises 
only possible to fulfill so long as the fulfill- 
ment is not demanded. Their value is not 
really based upon specie, but upon the assets 
of the bank, and practically, hence, do not 
essentially differ from a currency well secured 
by assets which are without the specie pro- 
vision. 

The currency that would meet the require- 
ments of commerce is one entirely free as 
to volume, but rendered entirely secure by 
being based upon securities representative 
of real wealth, and at all times convertible 
into real wealth ; not redeemable merely in 
one kind of wealth, such as gold, but ex- 
changeable under all circumstances into circu- 
lating commodities—that is, commodities in 
the market. This currency, having its im- 
mediate basis upon definite securities, would 
primarily rest upon the commodities which 
it exchanges.* 

It must not be a promise to pay. It must be 
a certificate of value, and an expression of price. 
It must not say, ‘“‘ We promise to pay one dol- 
lar,” but say “ Good for one dollar’s worth.” 
Its issue might be based on securities not 
unlike the method of the present national 
bank-note system, excepting that there must 
be no limit placed to the issue by the fiat of 
the Government, the dictum of a secretary, or 
by any arbitrary authority whatever. 

No human being, no set of human beings, 
no congress or parliament, no president, king, 
or prime-minister, no chamber of commerce, 
no syndicate of bank presidents—no human 





* John Stuart Mill says: “If the issue of incon- 
vertible paper were subjected to strict rules—one 
rule being that, whenever bullion rose above the 
mint-price, the issues should be contracted until 
the market-price of bullion and the mint-price were 
again in accordance—such a currency would not be 
subject to any of the evils usually deemed inherent 
im an inconvertible paper."’ But Mr. Mill, never- 
theless, declares: ‘“‘ There is a great preponderance 

. Of reasons in favor of a convertible in preference 
to even the best-regulated inconvertible currency.” 
Mr. Mill was thinking solely of government incon- 
vertible paper. We do not find him discussing an 
inconvertible paper currency based upon securities, 
and issued solely in response to public demand—and 
this feature of our suggestions cannot be too much 
emphasized. 





skill, individual or aggregate, can determine 
how much money a community needs. The 
volume of currency required for business 
needs is determined by ten thousand minor 
facts and causes, just as the volume of the 
Hudson is maintained by countless indiscern- 
ible rivulets ; we see the result, but no fore- 
knowledge could have determined the proba- 
ble extent of bed these numerous rivulets 
would require when united as an adequat 
channel for reaching the sea. 

The currency must be free as to extent and 
volume. Freedom is the necessity of all trade 
and all production. 

It must be free and yet secure. This is the 
problem. This is the scientific necessity of 
money in the intricate complications of mod- 
ern commerce. 

It can only be made free by being issued 
under conditions that permit it to contract 
or expand as consumption determines. It 
can only be made free by exempting it from 
an arbitrary redemption in one definite thing. 

It can only be made secure by its issue 
being based upon securities—based upon 
things known to be of greater value than it 
certifies to. Our national bank system, as 
we have said, gives a clew as to the method 
to secure this. The free banking system of 
the State of New York, upon which our na- 
tional system is founded, comes nearer to the 
ideal system than any other. It permits 
banks to be organized according to public ne- 
cessity, and not according to the fiat of Gov- 
ernment. It permits them to issue currency 
at pleasure, based upon securities deposited 
in the custody of the State. But it requires 
this currency to be redeemed in specie. This 
feature must be changed, if we would secure 
a stable and adequate currency. 

A banking system which held the banks 
in check by requiring adequate security for 
their circulation, which made stockholders 
pecuniarily responsible, would permit the 
creation of a currency that would be safe, 


and which would be elastic to the require- | 


ments of the hour.* 

But Government should be permitted to 
interfere only so far as to establish some 
general free banking law. The history of fi- 
nance shows that Government has never inter- 
fered in the delicate machinery of currency 
without doing immense harm. Arbitrary in- 
terferences in the affairs of trade have always 
been utterly mischievous. The history of 
money under governments is like the history of 
all commercial matters under government re- 
strictions—a succession of appalling blunders. 

It would probably be found impracticable, 
in view of the current deep-rooted prejudices, 
to establish at once an irredeemable paper 





* “ Bank-notes are never issued but on the de- 
mand of the recipient parties. New gold-coin and 
new conventional notes are introduced into the 
market by being made the medium of payments. 
Bank-notes, on the contrary, are never issued but 
on loans, and an equal amount of notes must be re- 
turned into the bank whenever the loan becomes 
due. Bank-notes never, therefore, can clog the 
market by their redundance, nor afford a motive to 
any one to pay them away at a reduced value in 
order to get rid of them. The banker has only to 
take care that they are lent on sufficient security, 
and the reflux and the issue will, in the long-run, 
always balance each other.”—Fullarton on the 
“ Regulation of Currencies.” 


currency; this being true, the prejudices 
‘might be met by having notes at first re. 
deemable in specie after adequate notice, 
The demand feature in paper-money is, no 
doubt, largely responsible for the contractions 
and evils we have described. But the writer 
is enamored of no plans, and committed to 
none—he insists only that an entirely flex- 
ible currency, contracting and expanding in 
accordance with commercial needs, is the 
great desideratum ; and that a gold currency, 
a specie-paying paper on demand, or a re- 
stricted paper issue, does not and cannot 
meet this great need of modern industry in 
all its complications and amplifications. 

A word more as to the nature of gold as 
y money. Gold (or silver) is assumed to be in- 
dispensable as a basis of currency. It is not, 
‘we most emphatically assert. But it is in- 
| dispensable as the basis of price. Gold, of 

course, is required for settling foreign bal- 
ances (gold, but not necessarily coin); but, 
even were it possible to conduct all our trans- 
actions, foreign and domestic, with paper, a 
| coinage would be still indispensable as the 
basis or expression of price. 

Paper-money must, of course, express 
price. How is price to be obtained? We 
cannot have it say, “‘ Good for a bushel of 
wheat.” The exchangeable value of a bushel 
of wheat against a yard of cloth is not direct- 
ly ascertainable. The exchangeable value 
does enter into price put upon those arti- 
cles, based upon amount of labor ; but, with- 
out price, we should be greatly embarrassed 
in determining the relativity of value. Hence, 
our paper currency must say “‘ Good for one 
dollar.” But what is “one dollar?” There 
must be a base of measurement somewhere; 
we don’t see how it can be found in paper 
based upon securities ; the value of securities 
must be expressed in price, and the price 
must be based upon some value possessing 
just those qualities found in gold or silver. 
A metal approximately of uniform value must 
supply that basis. 

Hence, a paper currency cannot do with- 
out a gold basis in one sense. Has not this 
fundamental necessity tended to exaggerate 
the importance of metals as a financial basis ? 

It is assumed by many persons that the 
price of gold now quoted in Wall Street is 
not premium on gold, but depreciation of 
greenbacks. It is claimed that gold is and 
| must be fixed in price, inasmuch as it is the 
standard of value. Now gold, even in gold- 
paying countries, is not fixed in price, except- 
ing nominally. Paper being here a legal ten- 
der, gold fluctuates in price actually. Gold 
being legal tender abroad, it fluctuates in price 
indirectly, by fluctuations of interest. When 
the gold reserve at the Bank of England be- 
gins to fall off, a higher price is put upon it 
by raising interest. What real difference is 
there between interest going from three per 
cent. up to nine in London, and gold in Wall 
Street going from 106 to 112? 

It is possible that gold, under a free, in- 
convertible currency, would fluctuate in price 
—not as in gold-paying countries, by advance 
of interest, but by direct advance of price. 
The thing essentially would be the same, and 
no more inconvenience would arise to the 
; mercantile world from an advance of a few 
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per cent. in price than from an indirect ad- 
vance in interest; and, as the metals would 
be less needed for commercial purposes than 
in gold-paying countries, the inconvenience 
would be very much less. 

There is no reason why foreign exchanges 
should not largely be made in paper-money, 
provided a common basis of price be adopted. 
It would be just as difficult to circulate sov- 
ereigns here as Bank-of-England notes. If 
the Bank of England should issue notes of 
decimal value, and take means to introduce 
them here, they would circulate widely just 
so soon as the people became familiar with 
them. The Canadian banks, before the war, 
issued bills expressed in United States cur- 
rency, which were generally circulated in 
the border States. 

This article has no direct reference to the 
present discussion upon resumption of specie 
payments. The legal-tender issues were a 
forced loan; they are promises to pay in 
specie; they are based upon nothing but this 
promise to payin specie, and the Government 
is bound to redeem its pledges. All forms 
of government currency are scientifically 
wrong. They are uttered not to meet a com- 
mercial demand, but a necessity of govern- 
ment, and hence are fundamentally mischiev- 
ous. We would suggest that our Government 
first remove restrictions upon the national 
banks, permit a voluntary currency to arise 
in response to business needs, then provide 


for the gradual withdrawal of the Govern- ‘ 


ment issues. 

Now let us endeavor to throw this ques- 
tion into a compact formula. Our proposi- 
tions are: 

1. Paper-money is the most convenient 
and perfect form of money, provided it is not 
abused. 

2. Serious abuses of paper-money have 
nearly always come from the arbitrary issues 
of governments.* 

8. Paper-money, well secured, issued by 
banks in obedience to commercial demands, 
has never inflated prices. 

4, Commerce requires a highly - flexible 
currency, which gold or specie -redeemable 
paper cannot readily supply. 

5. That the redeemability of paper by 
gold, rather than by commodities, causes pe- 
riodical contractions, followed often by pan- 
ics. That panics arising from other causes 
are intensified by this fact. 

6. That paper based upon ample securi- 
ties, consisting of certificates of value, con- 
vertible into all kinds of commodities, but 
not arbitrarily payable in specie above all 
other commodities, would respond better 
than any thing else to the needs of commerce. 

7. That the volume of currency should 
not be governed by law, but determined 
solely by demand. Free currency is as 
sound a principle as free trade.+ 





* Exception is to be made in regard to the “ wild- 
cat issues” of the West in former times; but we 
are considering only bank issues under proper reg- 
ulations. 

+ This article is published here simply as a con- 
tribution toward the better understanding of an 
important subject. It must be received solely as 
the views of the contributor, for which the Jour- 
NAL is in nowise responsible. The name of the 
writer is for the present withheld.—Ep. JoueNat. 
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AROSE from bed sad at heart, and went 

down-stairs to breakfast, afraid to face, 
for another day, the mortifications that beset 
a man out of a situation and in debt. A 
grim spirit of malice possessed me, 2nd my 
tongue itched to say something disagreeable. 
It happened that the first person I met was 
old Mrs. Cobleigh, my next-door neighbor at 
table. She was hobbling to her place, sup- 
porting herself by a chair pushed before her, 
as I reached the door. “ Old Sam Hinch- 
cliffe is dead,” I observed to her, in a wicked- 
ly personal and insinuating manner. I brought 
that thunder-bolt on my own head. In my 
distemper I had rashly forgotten that she 
craved news of that sort more than owls 
crave the dark and bees the flowers. “Bless 
my soul, my dear!” she exclaimed, in her 
most persuasive tone, laying her hand on my 
arm. “Sit down, and tell me all about it.” 
Merciful Heaven! what had I done? An 
unusual number of letters on my plate afford- 
ed me a bit of an excuse. “ Yes, he’s dead,” 
I continued, abstractedly ; “ but I really don’t 
know any thing more about it.—Sarab, what 
is there for breakfast ? ” 

“* Hash, fried fish, and cold mutton, sir.” 

“A diversity of riches perplexeth the 
brain. Bring me some bread-and-butter.” 

“Well, now, my dear, tell me all about 
old Sam,” persisted Mrs. Cobleigh. “I knew 
him well when I was a girl. Think ye I could 
be of any service to his poor, dear sister ? 
Tell me all about it, my boy.” 

“T met Fanny Edwards last night, Mrs. 
Cobleigh,” I replied, with a shudder, “ and 
she said she would call this morning and give 
you every particular. She saw him die.” 

** Bless that lovely girl! She always re- 
members poor old Cobby.” 

Thus, by a little truth and some fiction, I 
obtained time to examine my letters. I could 
tell by the envelopes what they were: an- 
swers from editors to my application for em- 
ployment ; polite negatives assuring me that 
their staffs were full, and that otherwise I 
was the very gentleman they would engage. 
I tore open the uppermost in a frame of mind 
prepared for disappointment ; I read it with 
a smile which even changed to a loud laugh, 
and put it down full of hope and good cheer. 
It read as follows : 


“ No. — — Street, 
“ B—., September %8, 1871. 
“ Ropert Haute, Esq. 

“My pear Sir: I should be very glad if 
the circumstances of this paper would per- 
mit me to reply affirmatively to your inquiry 
of the 25th.” (At this point I savagely mut- 
tered, “ Of course!”) “ But circumstances rale 
otherwise. The ‘staff’ is reduced to one, 
whereas it once numbered four. One by one 
they fell and were raked in by the croupier 
of journalism—seedy Want. There are ‘ va- 
cancies ’ enough in the editorial department, 
the dear knows; but there is one vacancy 
still worse on the ground-floor, and the cash- 
ier is its much-harried victim. 

“ As you are one of us, you will have no 
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difficulty in piercing the thin veil of meta- 
phor—which conceals a deeper poverty than 
that of ideas—and comprehending the situa- 
tion. The concern is not dead-broke, but 
the men who do the work are near the haven 
of good fellows. Probably The Afternoon 
will live, and one afternoon become famous ; 
but just now, and since last March, I have 
been at the pumps alone, and long ago saw 
my bottom dollar. 

“ Will you excuse this digression and 
confession, and charge it to that fellow-feel- 
ing which is never so generous as when it 
can be lavish of words without endangering 
a fellow’s exchequer ? You might come here, 
but you would starve to death, and saddle 
your friends with the expenses of a funeral. 
If I could see a streak of light, 1 would en- 
courage you; but I do not, unless you will 
come and, take my place, to which you shall 
be welcome. 

“ Wishing it were otherwise, 

“T am, ever yours truly, 
“Satrus G. W. Penny, 
“ Editor and Proprietor of The Afternoon.” 


“Bless me, my dear, how you laugh!” 
remarked Mrs. Cobleigh. 

“‘ Another fellow is dead,” I said, pleasant- 
ly ; and, before she had time to ask me to 
tell her all about it, I was on my way up- 
stairs to my room. The letter awakened all 
my latent enthusiasm. Here was the rara 
avis that men in all ages had been seeking 
for—an honest man. A man without hum- 
bug, who told the truth about himself and his 
condition to a mere stranger; who disdained 
evasions ; appreciated the poverty of his pro- 
fession, and confessed it. Then there was 
the offer to surrender his place. It could 
not be an envious one, certainly ; but he ex- 
pected nothing for it, evidently, and I had 
nothing to lose. I had never retained any 
position for more than six months or a year, 
owing to a very perverse disposition which as- 
serted itself in antagonism to the principles, 
or want of principles, of my employers. But 
there was no doubt in my mind that, with a 
free field, I should prove more successful 
than ever before. I might starve to death in 
my new efforts ; but that would be an “ expe- 
rience,” and “experiences” are of greater 
value to a popular writer than the classics, 
I could not saddle friends with the expenses 
of a funeral, because I had none. These and 
many other reasons made me decide to find 
out M. Saltus G. W. Penn, and seek work on 
the city dailies in case his letter should prove 
to be written in bad faith. 

I had already seen copies of The After- 
noon, a penny evening paper, making a fair 
appearance, and I was too old in the business 
to anticipate a large establishment, A small 
room on the obscure top floors of some build- 
ing used for all purposes was all that I pict- 
ured beforehand, and found in reality. The 
cashier on the ground-floor was a myth, Ad- 
vertisements were received, type-setting and 
editorial work done, six stories up. I stum- 
bled into the dark and dreary office, and 
brought up against two or three feet of coun- 
ter. A gray-haired old man and a smutty 
boy were working at case, and, behind a 
board partition, I caught a glimpse of a gen. 
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tleman, in his shirt-sleeves, writing with fran- 
tie haste on yellow manuscript-paper. 

This was Mr. Penn, editor and proprietor 
of The Afternoon, I decided; the man whom 
I had labored through twenty years to find; 
an ideal in the flesh ; a hero in modern clothes. 
Observing me before I had time for a search- 
ing examination, be struck a bell on his desk ; 
but, suddenly remembering that the office- 
boy was a by-gone luxury, he rose and came 
bustling toward me himself. He was a pure 
American, evidently, with some of the spar- 
kle of the West in his nature; a gay, active 
little man, about thirty or thirty-five years 
old. His mustache—otherwise his face was 
clean shaven — was dandified, black and 
waxed; and his hair slightly streaked with 
gray. A brooch of the Grand Army was 
pinned to the breast of his vest, and his man- 
ner had the raciness and ease of a class, fa- 
miliar to all of us, which the Mining and 
vicissitudes of our last war created. As he 
advanced toward me, smiliug blandly, I in- 
troduced myself as briefly as possible. He 
did not recollect the name at first, but, as I 
reminded him of his letter, he stretched out 
his hand and laughed. 

“You have my references, and I have 
come to offer my services,” I observed. 

“It is not possible that you entertained 
my proposition!” he exclaimed, with some 
amazement. 

* Before I answer, let me ask whether it 
was made in good faith or not.” 

“It was, sir, in perfect good faith.” 

“ Then I will be frank. You are anxious 
to be relieved of the responsibilities and du- 
ties; I am willing to assume them. All I 
ean lose is my time and seventy-five dollars.”’ 

“ My dear sir, Iam grateful to you. You 
shall have The Afternoon all to yourself—yes, 
all. Ihave just received an appointment as 
consul to Tongatabu ; [ did not know what to 
do with the concern, but you shall be welcome 
to. it, thrice welcome. Matters shall be ar- 
ranged at once, as I want to sail for my post 
by the next steamer from San Francisco,— 
First of all,” he added, with a merry twin- 
kle in his eye, let us think about the coffin.” 

“ Whose coffin ?” I asked. 

* Yours, sir. I will introduce you to 
Sowls, the undertaker, and I am sure, with all 
his accustomed liberality, he will provide 
something neat, not gaudy; no silver mount- 
ings— you could hardly expect that—but a 
sound oaken box, that will keep out the damp 
and worms for at least a week. A pleasant 
paragraph, to the effect that Sowls's coffins 
are a source of pleasure and satisfaction in 
every household, will fully compensate him. 
Two or three lines judiciously added will ob- 
tain coffin-space in some graveyard for you. 
By all means, we must see Sowls at once— 
Tommy, Tommy, Tommy!” he roared to the 
office- boy. ‘“ Alas! only making echo -an- 
swers. Tommy’s mother took him away last 
week. She was a cat not satisfied with three 
afternoons. Never mind; we'll go and see 
Sowls ourselves presently. Now, Mr. Halle 
you want to know something about the con- 
dition of the paper. Since I purchased it, 
about two years ago, it has been managed on 
the codperative principle; not codperative as 
that word is generally understood, but in a 
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wider and truer sense. I have indicated this 
in the transaction I propose you shall have 
with Mr. Sowls. You want a coffin, or, prob- 
ably, will want one in a short time—‘ sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof,’ you know; 
and Mr. Sowls wants a puff. The movement 
of coin is troublesome, and better dispensed 
with. Sowls and you adjust the comparative 
value of the two articles, and a transaction, 
honorable alike to the press and honest trades- 
man, is complete. The system, as you will 
observe, has much to commend it. It is eco- 
nomical, obviates books, and engenders good 
feeling, inasmuch as Sowls is more gratified 
with the puff, especially if it alludes to his 
domestic virtue and financial integrity, than 
he would be with twice the cash value of his 
coffin. A just remark, printed in The A/fter- 
noon, about the domestic virtue of the root- 
beer man around the corner, supplied the of- 
fice with that beverage for an entire summer. 
I regret, however, that the undertaker and 
this gentleman are the only tradesmen who 
continue to recognize the efficacy and beauty 
of the system.” 

Mr. Penn was chuckling loudly as he 
talked. 

“The paper must circulate, or you would 
not print it, of course.” 

“Tt does,” he resumed, in a more serious 
voice, “and while there’s life there’s hope. 
A few hundred copies are struck off at the 
pressman’s, and sold on the streets. If it 
were possible to get up a good sensation, you 
might suddenly attain popularity; but I am 
played out, and yearning for the coral sands 
and sheltering palms of Tongatabu.” 

“* How deeply is the paper in debt ?” 

“ Only a few hundred dollars. I could not 
get more credit. We are obliged to pay for 
paper and press-work before we get either. 
But do not suppose 7he Afternoon has lapsed 
into utter darkness. The receipts for sales 
and advertisements, after deducting the sal- 
aries of three compositors and other running 
expenses, leave us about five dollars a week 
in hand, A very fair reward for seventy-two 
hours’ brain-work. In my leisure moments I 
work at case myself.” 

“You have not mentioned current news. 
How do you get that?” 

“The truth is, we want so very little in a 
paper like ours, that it is not worth the trou- 
ble of buying. We steal it. Most of the 
paper is made up of short stories, ‘wit and 
humor’ clipped from soothing - syrup alma- 
nacs—our exchange-list is very short — and 
standing advertisements. We reserve a col- 
umn until one of the other afternoon sheets 
appear, and then dress up all they have in 
the way of telegrams and local matters. Now 
and then I forge a presidential proclamation, 
burn down one of my neighbor’s houses, or 
discover frauds in the departmént of public 
lamp-posts, and publish the information ex- 
clusively in The Afternoon ; but such work is 
a drain to a man’s system, sir.” 

Within a few days this merry, reckless, 
good-natured representative of war and the 
press was on his way to Tongatabu, and the 
comparative affluence of an income of not 
less than two thousand a year; while I was 
proudly installed at my new desk. As I first 
sat down I found something underneath which 








interfered with the free exercise of my legs, 
and, upon searching, I brought out a coffin, 
bearing a tin-plate, inscribed with my full 
name, a blank space being left for the date 
of my death. This was Penn’s parting joke. 
I never heard of him afterward — except on 
one occasion, when he was promoted to the 
embassy of the Society Islands. 

With all his industry, his twelve hours’ 
work a day, it was apparent that, had he not 
mismanaged The Afternoon, he might haye 
had a large circulation. He was unstable and 
intemperate in his habits. Therein was the 
secret of his failure. His creditors never 
hoped to be paid, and acquiesced willingly to 
the transfer of their claims from his name to 
mine. They were even disposed to encourage 
me, and offered further credit to a small 
amount. Other men than Penn would have 
attempted to prolong their precarious exist- 
ence by black-mail, but Zhe Afternoon came 
to me with no stains of that kind upon it. I 
went to work full of energy and bright anti- 
cipations. First of all, I discharged the boy, 
and undertook his share of type-setting, in 
addition to that Penn had been in the habit 
of doing; then I found an old friend, con- 
nected with one of the leading papers, and 
had him introduce me about the town. I 
screwed kindly notices out of all my contem- 
poraries ; enlisted a corps of newsboys, and 
encouraged them by unsurpassed inducements 
to carry The Afternoon. Election - day was 
approaching, and I sought an alliance with 
some politician wanting the support of an 
influential journal; but in this I did not suc- 
ceed, as all gentlemen of that class were as 
penniless as myself. At six,o’clock every 
morning I went to work and wrote original 
matter, and made selections. My edito- 
rials had some tone, and attracted occasional 
attention. From ten o’clock until three I 
worked at case, and then ran out; bought an 
afternoon paper, condensed the news ; helped 
to set it up, and carried the forms to the 
pressman’s. I folded the hot little sheets with 
my own hands, and, on one occasion, when I 
obtained an important bit of news, I made an 
“extra” out of it; put on my worst suit of 
clothes, disguised myself in a false mustacbe 
and wig, and went about. the streets roaring 
“extra” at the top-pitch of my stentorian 
lungs. My voice drowned the smaller ones, 
and I sold over a hundred copies at tliree 
cents each. Three dollars’ profit! When the 
paper was issued, I went through the city 
canvassing advertisements, and spent my 
evenings gathering special news. One night 
a famous English divine was to preach at the 
First Presbyterian Church. I struck off a 
lot of handbills announcing that his sermon 
would be published verbatim in The Afternoon 
of the following day. These I intended to 
distribute through all the pews. How could 
I do it? The officials of the church would 
be afraid of exciting the opposition of other 
papers if they advertised mine ; I was desper- 
ate, and not over-scrupulous. It happened 
that some men had been renovating the 
church, and on the evening before the services 
they were putting finishing touches on the 
bronze gas-brackets. I singled out a man 
who looked more sly than the others, and 
engaged him to place a hand-bill in every 
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Bible and prayer-book in the house. For this 
service I paid him five dollars. I had not 
yet arranged to report the sermon, and could 
not myself follow so fast a speaker as Dr. 


——, nor could I afford to employ a stenog- | 


rapher. I secured a seat nearest the pul- 
pit, and intended to rush forward and bor- 
row the manuscript the moment service was 
ended. Several eager -looking young men, 
representatives of other papers, were around 
me, bent upon the same project. Almost be- 
fore the last words of the benediction had 
died away, I went up to the reading-desk, and 
coolly took the manuscript in my hands. “It 
is for The Afternoon, which will print it in 
full,” I said, holding it in my hands. The 
doctor’s attention was called away, and, tak- 
ing it for granted that he would not decline 
to lend the manuscript to so important a news- 
paper as my own, I started rapidly down the 
centre aisle. As I reached the sidewalk, a 
strong hand grasped me by the collar; look- 
ing round, I found a rival reporter in a threat- 
ening attitude. I knocked him down, and 
went to the office, bolting every door behind 
me. A crowd of reporters had followed me, 
and demanded admission ; but I was too busy 
to waste time upon them. At ten o’clock 
next morning, after working all night, the 
sermon was in type. It occupied all the pa- 
per, current news and advertisements ex- 
cepted. That day the circulation of The Af- 
ternoon reached three thousand copies. I 
was arrested for assault and battery on my 
“rival, but obtained bail in time to be pres- 
tnt‘at an investigation, ordered by the trus- 
“tees of the church, into the manner by which 
‘my advertisement had got into their Bibles. 
A report of this affair gave me another sen- 
sation. 
~~ T feel very bitter when bb remember that 
all my exertions did not enable me to pay 
seven dollars a week for miserable board. 
Three weeks after I took charge of the pa- 
per, which was growing daily, a vulgar old 
woman came to me amd threatened to turn 
me into the street for a paltty sum of twenty- 
one dollars. She did so ultimately, and the 
safeguard of American liberty was compelled 
to sleep with the mice, rats, and cockroaches, 
at the dismal office. What outrageous folly 
it is to say that industry is always rewarded ! 
In my worn and leaky boots, without an over- 
coat or atiyseasonable clothing, I often 
tramped, paste-pot in hand, through the 
snowy slush, fog, and rain, of drear Novem- 
ber nights, to cover the walls of B— with 
immense posters, urging everybédy’ to read 
The Afternoon. 1 did not shrink from any 
duty, although I lived on little more than 
hope and-air: My meals were eaten in un- 
dergroutd » restaurants, miy clothes ‘were 
threadbare and patched, and all this time I 
was editor; propriétor, and publisher, of a 
daily paper in one of the most intelligent 
cities of the country. This is a true story 
in the substanee, and I know of no stranger 
life than it feebly illustrates: 

Until January The Afternoon continued 
to gain a little almost every day, and, as I ex- 
pended all the money realized in improving 
its appearance and contents, my bodily wants 

were left unsupplied. 1 dreamed of events 
that would bring the sheet into popularity, 








and one day it seemed that my perseverance | 
was to be rewarded. An over-dressed char- 
acter came into the office, and explained that 
he had held office in the Sealing-wax Bureau, 
and had been removed without just cause. 
He craved revenge, and produced a number 
of documents purporting to prove the theft 
of twenty million dollars from the depart- 
ment. Would I publish them?, After ex- 
amination, I saw that they would stir the 
whole city, and that. I might as well engage 
several additional editors and compositors, 
and enlarge the paper without delay. I 
thought better of this resolution, and simply 
published a sensational article, eight columns 
in length, which I wrote between 6 r. m. and 
4 a.m. Oncé mibré I went out into the streets 
disguised and Sold the paper myself. That 
afternoon seven thousand copies were dis- 
posed of, chiefly among the best classes, and 
on the following day large news-dealers, who 
had disdained The Afternoon heretofore, 
sent in extensive orders. The rippling, effer- 
vescing cup of success was within an inch 
of my lips, when ill-fate dashed it aside. I 
was arrested for libel in the midst of my du- 
ties, and thrown into jail by the court. My 
contemporaries, envious of the lead I had 
taken in the news, said no word in my de- 
fense. I was tried, and sentenced to pay a 
fine, for which the sheriff seized and sold all 
the material of The Afternoon. Subsequently, 
one of the wealthy and influential journals of 
the city revamped my sensation, and made a 
feature of it from day to day, until its cir- 
culation nearly doubled. 

I soon obtained employment in another 
city, and I am now a family-man. My call- 
ing is night-editor of the Morning Mercury. 
The drudgery falls roughly on a fellow of 
talent and spirit, but, thank Heaven, it gives 
us bread-and-butter and a home. 


Wutuiam H. Rivere. 
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EAUTIFUL violets, under the snow— 
Why are ye sleeping so Jong and so low? 


Fleecy and white has your coverlet been, 
Folding you close from the north-winds keen ; 


Keeping you warm while they bluster aloud, 
But cold to my heart as a ghostly shroud! 


Under whose weird-woven fringes for naught, 
Some happy sign of your waking I’ve sought. 


Yet from its crystalline whiteness arise— 
Not the dear gleams of your exquisite eyes. 


Up through its passionless mask of Death, 
Steals not a pulse of your odorous breath. 


I watch and I wait while the days go by, 
And I cal] you forth, though in vain I cry. 


For only one voice will your slumber stir, 
When spring-time calls you will waken to her! 


Her magical smile will open your grave, 
And the fierce winds lull that over it rave. 


Her quick-gushing tears will the greensward 
stain 





With the tints of your beautiful eyes again. 





On her passionate breath your fragrance will 
rise, 
Clouds of sweet incense to gladden the skies ! 


O loitering voice and breath of the Spring! 
Why will ye not haste and the violets bring? 


Wuuam C. Ricnarps. 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL GLASS- 
WARE. 


(From advance-sheets of the new revised “American Cycio- 
Pepa,” now in course of publication by D. Appleton & Co.) 


LASS (Saxon, gles), in chemistry, any 
product of fusion having the peculiar 
lustre known as: vitreous, hard and brittle, 
whether transparent or not ; in common use, 
the transparent product derived from the fu- 
sion of silica with an alkali, to which lime or 
a metallic oxide is added. No material ‘in- 
vented by man is to be compared with glass 
in the service it has rendered. To its aid, 
applied in a thousand different forms, the sei- - 
ences, particularly chemistry and astronomy, 
are essentially indebted for their advance- 
ment ; and its uses in common life render it 
no less important to the daily wants of man- 
kind. The purity of its material causes the 
presence of foreign substances to be instant- 
ly detected, and it is consequently the most 
cleanly substance, and especially suited for 
vessels for holding and keeping liquids. It 
resists the action of nearly all the powerful 
chemical reagents; and, but for this. sub- 
stance, many of them would never have been 
known, nor could they now be made and kept. 
Nothing definite is known concerning the 
discovery of the art of glass-making or the 
early history of its manufacture. The state- 











Fig. 1.—Theban Glass-Blowers. 


ment made by Pliny that some Pheenician 
mariners, having landed on the banks of a 
small river im Palestine, “and finding no 
stones to rest their pots on, they pl un- 
der ber vee Sony of al [soda, = 
supposed], which, being fused by the heat 
with the bad of the river. pedicels liquid 
and trans stream,” is not generally ac- 
cepted as showing the origin of glass. A 
stronger heat than could be obtained from an 
open fire would be required to effect this. re- 
sult, Nor jis much more credit to be at- 
tached to his accounts respecting the produc- 
tion_of a glass of malleable character, which, 


when thrown ¥ the ground, was merely in- 
dented, and be’ restored to shape with 
a hammer, ‘it were brass. Some metallic 


salts, as chloridé Of silver, possess ductility 
at the same time with*a glossy appearance, 
and of one of them the articles referred to 
may perhaps have been made ; but all modern 
experience is 0} to the possibility of a 
vitrified body. being malleable. It has been 
established with certainty that the art was 
practised among the Egyptians at a very early 
period. Paintings on a tomb at Beni Hassan, 
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supposed to date from the reign of Osortasen 
L, about 3,000 z. c., represent Theban glass- 
blowers at work with blow-pipes very similar 
to those used at the present day. A neck- 


lace-bead, of material similar to the modern 





Fig. 2. —Biue-Glass Fig 3.—Green-Giass Vase, with 
jottie, with Name Name of Sargon. 
of Thothmes lil. 


crown-glass, was found at Thebes, bearing 
the name of the queen of Thothmes III., who 
reigned about 1500 B.c., inscribed in hiero- 
glyphics. In the British Museum there is an 
interesting ancient Egyptian specimen in the 
form of a small bottle of opaque, light-blue 
glass, on which are painted, in yellow, the 
names and titles of the same monarch. Or- 
naments imitating precious gems, in color 
and beauty, show that the art had been 
brought to a high degree of perfection by the 
Egyptians. Not only was glass used by them 





Fig. 4. — Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Glass in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


in making drinking-vessels, but also for mo- 
saic-work, the figures of deities and sacred 
emblems, and even for coffins, in all of which 
they attained excellent workmanship and sur- 
prising brilliancy of color. The glass-works 


Articles of exquisite workmanship were pro- 
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of Alexandria, in operation in the time of ! 
Strabo and Pliny, were famous among the 
ancients, According to Theophrastus, the 
processes of cutting or grinding, of gilding | 
and coloring, were in use 370 years B. c. 


Fig. 5.—The Portland Vase, 


duced, but of great cost, and known only as 
luxuries. Vases and cups, some enameled 
and beautifully cut and wrought with raised 
figures, and some remarkable for the brill- 
ianey of their colors, were furnished to the | 

| 





Romans. From the Egyptians the Pheni- 
cians are supposed to have received the art, | 
which flourished at a very early period at 
Sidon and Tyre. In the ruins of Nineveh, 
lass lenses, vases, bottles, etc., have been 
found ; but there is no indication of the use 
of glass for windows. A small vase of trans- 
parent green glass, on which are engraved in 
outline a lion and the name aad titles of the 
Assyrian monarch Sargon, 719 B.c¢., is pre- 
served in the British Museum, and is regard- 
ed as the earliest-flated specimen of trans- 
parent glass. It was found in the palace of 
Nimrud, in Nineveh. That the manufacture 
of glass was extensively practised by the an- 
cient Greeks, and that they had acquired 
great skill in the art, are shown by the re- 
markable collection of specimens taken by 
Cesnola from the tombs at Dali, on the island 
of Cyprus, in 1866-’70, and deposited in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, in 
1872. This collection of Greek glass, the 
most extensive known, comprises seventeen 
hundred articles, not only plain and simple, 
but various in form and color, and iridescent 
and incrusted. There are plates plain, fluted, 
and with handles, in the various colors, and 
in different shades of the same color. There 
is a great variety of ornamental cups and 
vases, and bottles of all sizes and shapes 
known to any people. The manufacture of 
glass was introduced into Rome in the time 
of Cicero. During the reign of Nero, great « 
improvements were made, and great skill was 





attained in the production of ornamental arti- 
cles. At this early period only articles of 
luxury were produced, chiefly vases and cups 
for the tables of the wealthy, or urns and 
lachrymatories for their tombs. In the third | 
century, articles of glass were in common 

use. Numerous specimens of Roman glass 

have been found in the ruins of Herculaneum | 
and Pompeii. From these it appears that 
glass was used for admitting light to dwell- 
ings in Pompeii, although other houses had 
window-frames filled with a kind of trans- 
parent tale. The great perfection which the 
art had attained among the Romans is attest- 
ed by the celebrated Barberini or Portland 
vase in the British Museum, said to be the 
most beautiful example known of glass of 
two layers. This vase was found about the 
middle of the sixteenth century in a marble 
sarcophagus near Rome, and is supposed to 
have been made as early as 138 B.c. Af- 
ter having been for more than two centu- | 











ries the principal ornament in the Barberini 
Palace, in Rome, it was purchased by the 
Duke of Portland for one thousand twenty. 
nine pounds, and placed in the British Mu- 
seum. Here it was broken by a madman 
into many pieces, which were afterward joined 
together with great akill. The vase is about 
ten inches high, and is composed of two lay- 
ers of glass, the under one being of a deep 
blue color, and the other of opaque white. 
The raised figures appear in white upon a 
beautiful background of blue, and by some 
are supposed to represent the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. 

In the thirteenth century, and for several 
centuries after, the Venetian was the best and 
the most famous glass in commerce. The 
principal works were at Murano, one of the 
isiands adjacent to Venice. Here the manu- 
facture was long successfully prosecuted, be- 
ing sustained by the fostering care of the 
government, and its workmen being invested 
with extraordinary privileges. Glass mirrors 
were probably first made here, and they be- 
came famous all over Europe, gradually tak. 
ing the place of the mirrors of polished metal 
which were before in use. Many of the or- 
namental objects they produced were exceed- 
ingly ingenious, and are reproduced and ad- 
mired even at this day. The Bohemians next 
acquired reputation in this art; and, owing 
to the purity of the materials found in abun- 


| dance in their country, as well as to their 
| skill, their wares still continue famous. The 


superiority of the Bohemians was evinced 
especially in the production of white glass, 
made with pure quartz and lime, and the pot- 
ash obtained by burning the trees of their 
immense forests. This glass was for a long 
time held in the highest estimation, but was 
destined to lose its fame when flint-glass with 
lead was produced in England. The engraved 
glass of Bohemia became especially celebrated. 
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Fig. 6.—Venetian Glass Bottle. 


The French, perceiving the importance of the 
business, early imitated the example of the 
Venetians, and gave extraordinary encourage- 


; ment to any of the nobility who would prose- 


cute the manufacture. In 1634 attempts were 
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made to produce mirrors from blown glass, 
as was practised so successfully by the Vene- 
tians; but, about the year 1666, it was found 
necessary to procure workmen from Venice. 
Works were then erected at Tourlaville, near 
Cherbourg, which was selected from the re- 
semblance of the locality to that of the works 
at Murano. In 1688, Abraham Thévart in- 
troduced in Paris the method of making large 
plates by casting the glass instead of blow- 
ing; he thus produced heavy plates measur- 
ing eighty-four inches by fifty, while those 
previously made had barely reached in length 
the smaller figure named, and were necessa- 
rily thin. In 1665 the manufacture of glass 
was established at St.-Gobain. In the eigh- 
teenth century the business became very suc- 
cessful, and has continued so to the present 
time, the products of the establishment rank- 
ing among the first in quality in the world. 


Fig. 7..—-Engraved Bohemian Drinking-Giass. 


The first positive allusions to the use of 
glass for windows were made by Lactantius 
about the close of the third century, and by 
St. Jerome about the close of the fourth. It 
is asserted by the Venerable Bede that glass 
windows were first introduced in England in 
674 by the abbot Benedict ; but, at this time, 
and for many centuries afterward, the use of 
window - glass was limited to ccclesiastical 
Structures. Colored window-glass is known 
to have been used in churches in the eighth 
century; but, for private houses, glass long 
continued to be a rarity, and in England, 
in the twelfth century, houses provided with 
glass windows were regarded as magnificent. 
Even in the sixteenth century in England, 
and the seventeenth century in Scotland, only 
the dwellings of the wealthy were provided 
with glass. The manufacture of window- 
glass, according to an old builder’s contract 
brought to light by Horace Walpole, and 





copied into his “ Anecdotes of Painting,” 
was conducted in England as early ss 1439; 
but a decided preference was given to that 
“from beyond the seas.” 


THE MEMOIRS OF URBANO RATAZZI. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


A corresponpent of the Vienna Zageblatt 
has seen advance-sheets of the first volume 
of the late Urbano Ratazzi’s “‘ Memoirs,” 
which, edited by his widow, née Marie Prin- 
cess de Solms, will shortly be published in 
Italian and French. The correspondent in 
question says: “It is a well-known fact here 
(in Rome) that powerful influences were 
brought to bear upon Madame Ratazzi to 
withhold the publication of these ‘ Memoirs’ 
of her gifted and versatile husband for a num- 


| ber of years; and it is stated even, although 


I have been unable to trace this piece of gos- 


| sip to any responsible source, that King Vic- 








tor Emmanuel himself has offered Mme. Ra- 
tazzi a larger sum for the manuscript of the 
work than she can ever hope to realize from 
its publication. But, be this as it may, the 
publication is now a fixed fact, and I have 
seen the printed sheets of the first volume, a 
ponderous octavo of nearly one thousand 
pages, printed in very large type. Let me 


| give your readers to-day a few extracts from 


this truly fascinating record of the life of one 
of the most remarkable men Italy has ever 
produced, and who, but for his feebleness, or, 
as his enemies called it, his lack of principle, 
would have, perhaps, eclipsed the fame of the 
great Cavour, whom he greatly surpassed in 
at least one respect, namely, as a parliamen- 
tary orator. 

“One of the most interesting chapters in 
Ratazzi’s ‘ Memoirs’ is the account of his in- 
terviews with King Carlo Alberto and his son, 
Victor Emmanuel, immediately after the dis- 
astrous battle of Novara. The old king was 
utterly heart-broken. He threw himself into 
the arms of Ratazzi, whom he had liked and 
patronized from his earliest youth. ‘Oh, my 
friend,’ he exclaimed, in a voice choked by 
sobs, and with tears streaming down on his 
cheeks, ‘ why did I not die before this terri- 
ble calamity ? All my dreams have vanished 
—all my hopes turned to ashes! I have dis- 
graced my house! What will my people say 
of me? Will they not demand my head?’ 
And then he flung himself upon a lounge, 
buried his face in his hands, and seemed per- 
fectly convulsed by his grief. Ratazzi vain- 
ly tried to console the heart-broken king. It 
took the latter, perhaps, three-quarters of an 
hour before he was able to regain some de- 
gree of composure. When he had at last 
become a little calmer, he drew from his 
pocket a crumpled letter, and handed it, with 
averted face, to Ratazzi. ‘From the crown- 
prince!’ said the king. This letter was writ- 
ten by Victor Emmanuel in reply to his father’s 
declaration that, in consequence of Radetzky’s 
victory over bim at Novara, he intended to 
abdicate his crown. The crown-prince was 
intensely angry upon bearing of this resolu- 
tion of Carlo Alberto. He openly charged 
his father with pusillanimity, and, in eloquent 
language, implored him to be a king in ad- 
versity, refusing to ascend the throne under 
such circumstances. This was, of course, 
preaching to deaf ears. ‘ We all of us,’ says 
Ratazzi, ‘added our supplications to those 
of the crown-prince ; but it was all in vain. 
We might have just as well asked Radetzky 
not to follow up his victory as to urge the 
victim of his triumph to show a grandeur of 
soul, which few men possess when struck 
down by such a calamity. At last Victor 
Emmanuel had to submit to the inevitable. 


| He was then at a small house in the village 


of Monte Leone. He looked very pale and 
care-worn, and his eyes, usually so lustrous, 





were dimmed, as if by much weeping or much 
watching. He shook hands silently with me. 
I told him that we should have to prepare a 
proclamation, announcing his accession to 
the throne. “TI have written it myself,” he 
said, with a deep sigh. And then he showed 
me the draft of that eloquent manifesto which 
even in that dark hour of adversity thrilled 
the sorrowing people of Piedmont to their in- 
nermost. This important document was writ- 
ten in a clear, bold hand. Nota line, not a 
word, was erased or altered. Nothing indi- 
cated that it had been written by a man 
whose heart was wrung with grief, and who 
had just taken upon himself a task and a 
burden that might have appalled the stoutest 
hearts. I was astonished at the eloquence 
with which the new king had written. . . .’ 

“ Ratazzi relates, also, that, during the 
ensuing night, Carlo Alberto was feverish and, 
at times, delirious. Next day, against the ad- 
vice of the doctors, he left the neighborhood 
of the army. ‘We sent with him a servant, 
who was to watch the ex-king’s movements 
day and night, so that he might not commit 
suicide.’ Another curious fact related in the 
‘Memoirs’ is, that Carlo Alberto sternly re- 
fused to take more than one hundred gold- 
pieces with him to Portugal. ‘I know I shall 
not need any more,’ he said, significantly. 
Money had to be given to his trusty body-ser- 
vant for the wants of the fallen monarch. 

“With Louis Napoleon, Ratazzi was first 
brought into contact in Paris, in 1851. It 
was on the day after the famous review of 
the French troops at Satory, one of the pre- 
ludes to the coup @état of the 2d of Decem- 
ber. Contrary to his habit, the then Presi- 
dent of the French Republic was very talka- 
tive, and evidently in the best of spirits. He 
put numerous questions in excellent Italian 
to Ratazzi about affairs in Piedmont; but, 
from the many things which the future em- 
peror uttered on that occasion it was impos- 
sible to infer that he had conceived at that 
time already those schemes in regard to Pie 
mont and Italy which, a few years later, gave 
rise to such momentous events, Perhaps, as 
Ratazzi intimates, Louis Napoleon played 
the hypocrite on that occasion, when, to. his 
guest’s amazement, he urged him to use his 
influence in Turin to bring about the most 
cordial relations between Austria and Pied- 
mont. Ratazzi returned to Turin greatly 
disappointed. He told both the king and 
Cavour about the results of his interview 
with Napoleon, and both were no less vexed 
than himself. The consequence was that, when 
the news of the coup @état in Paris reached 
Turin, almost a panic broke out in the pal- 
ace of Victor Emmanuel. This state of feel- 
ing, however, underwent a marked a 
when, a few weeks later, Prince Jerome 
poleon paid a flying visit to Turin. He saw 
the king and all of his prominent advisers, 
and assured them that his cousin, Louis, de- 
sired to be on the best terms with Piedmont, 
no matter what Austria might think of the 
intimacy. His advances were received with 
some degree of distrust. Otherwise Piedmont 
might have then already, perhaps, formed a 
defensive and offensive alliance with France 
against Austria, and the events of 1859 might 
have occurred seven years before. Austria 
was then by far in a weaker condition than 
in 1859, and Louis Napoleon was anxious to 
inaugurate his reign by a great historical 
deed. Ratazzi asserts, also, that Jerome 
Napoleon formed already, at that time, the 
scheme to marry the Princess Clotilde. He 
conversed with her a long time at her father’s 
table, and, after the girl bad left the room, 
he said to Victor Emmanuel, ‘ Voila une petite 
charmante !* 

“ Another characteristic trait of Victor 
Emmanuel is reported in connection with the 
participation of the Piedmontese troops in 
the Crimean War. When the troops were 
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ready to embark at Genoa, King Victor Em- 
manuel startled his ministere by declaring 
his intention to accompany his soldiers to 
the seat of war. No remonstrances on the 
part of bis advisers were able to shake the 
king’s determination. Cavour was at his 
wit’s ends. He bitterly deplored the king’s 
pertinacity, which might thwart the best-con- 
ceived political schemes. The telegraph, on 
that day, was in incessant operation between 
the Foreign Department in Turin and the 
Tuileries in Paris. Finally, a very peremp- 
tory dispatch from Napoleon IIT. caused Vic- 
tor Emmanuel to yield. But he was so cha- 
grined that he took very little interest in the 
subsequent events of the campaign; and, 
when informed of the brilliant conduct of his 
troops in the battle of the Tchernaya, he said 
to Cavour, reproachfally, ‘Why would you 
not allow me to be there ?’ 

“The volume concludes with a curious 
account of an interview between Cavour and 
Ratazzi after the former’s return from Com- 

j@gne. Cavour had been treated by Napo- 
eon IIf. as hardly any foreign ambassador 
had been treated before. For hours the em- 
peror had walked with the eminent Italian 
arm-in-arm in the magnificent park adjoining 
the chateau, The empress had exhausted all 
her smiles upon Cavour ; but she had made a 
bad impression upon the latter, who had con- 
ceived a great liking for the emperor. He 
said that the empress could not be trusted. 
She seemed to be jealous of the very men 
whom her husband treated with distinction 
or cordiality. Nor was she a mere beautiful 
butterfly. She was fond of political intrigue, 
or he was greatly mistaken. The consequence 
was, that thenceforth the Piedmontese am- 
bassadors in Paris were instructed to leave 
nothing undone to ingratiate themselves with 
the empress. Among other things, the hus- 
bands of her favorite ladies-of-honor were all 
decorated with Sardinian orders, and even 
the menials at the Tuileries received numer- 
dus favors from the Piedmontese legation in 
Paris.” 
—_~>— 


SAMARITAN LOVE AMONG ANIMALS. 
(Translated for the JougNnat.) 


Nownere, perhaps, in the animal king- 
dom do we find Samaritan love better ex- 
emplified than among ants. Although the 
ant usually kills all insects that venture to 
énter his domain, yet there is a long list of 
insects, which are not only tolerated by him, 
but are, apparently, welcome guests. In- 

there is one insect, a helpless, defense- 
less creature, which, but for the Samaritan 
love of the ant, could not exist—a diminutive 
species of the beetle. 

A German curate was the first to observe 
the ab of this little beetle 
upon the ant. He noticed that, as often as an 
ant met one of these insects, he felt of it care- 
fully with his feelers, caressed it, and, while 
his caresses were returned, licked its back. 
He observed, further, that this species of bee- 
tle is even fed by the ant. He found that, 
whenever an ant had his “ fill” of sugar, honey, 
or whatever it might be, and met a hungry 
beetle, he would stop, and, after a mutual 
recognition, by means of their feelers, the ant 
would open his mouth and allow the beetle to 
suck from its inner recess a. portion of the 
food he had just eaten. This operation con- 
sumed usually from eight to ten seconds, The 
beetles themselves never hunt for food, and 
are entirely dependent upon their little indus- 
trious neighbors, who evidently esteem it a 

leasure to care forthem. In fact, the ant 
apparently not more solicitous for the wel- 
fare of the members of his own family. The 
ant will humbly and good-naturedly allow the 
beetle to run over him, and sometimes he 
plays with it by taking the beetle on his back, 





lute depend 





and, holding on to both sides, carry it a good 
distance, and then set it down again. 

On the other hand, these little dependent 
beetles appear to the observer like good- 
natured, affectionate children in the house of 
step-parents. 

The most remarkable and most numerous 
exhibitions of that spirit, which characterize 
the good Samaritan, are found among the 
feathered tribes. Keiner tells of a goose, 
with a broken leg, which the other geese re- 
fused to desert. On one of the waterless isl- 
ands of Salt Lake, Stansbury found a fat old 
pelican, that was entirely blind, and was evi- 
dently fed by others of its species, although 
the fish for its consumption must have been 
brought at least thirty miles. Streithorst 
says he once saw a male canary feed all the 
young ones in his whole hedge, and that they 
would all gather round him as though he were 
their common mother. “ We once saw,” says 
Fée, “in Paris, a swallow, clinging to the 
gable-end of the Palais de Justice, to whose 
leg a boy had tied a string, the end of which 
he held in his hand. Im response to its cries, 
its comrades gathered round the building in 
great numbers. Presently not a few of them 

to fly round in a circle, passing the 
prisoner, and apparently caressing him with 
their wings as they passed, but after a little 
while the real object of their movements ap- 
peared, to the great amazement of the specta- 
tors. The swallows, as they passed, had cut 
the string with their bills, and set their com- 
panion at liberty.” 

The tame robin is a lively, inquisitive 
bird, that rewards its guardian’s care with 
marked attachment ; but toward his comrades 
he is far from being always amiable ; on the 
contrary, he is not unfrequently very spiteful 
and quarrelsome toward them. Nevertheless, 
it would be unjust to say that the robin is 
not a good-natured bird. He is susceptible 
of the deepest sympathy for other birds in 
trouble, even though he has been at enmity 
with them. Two tame robins, who had been 
the bitterest of enemies, became the best of 
friends, after one of them had the misfortune 
to break a leg. Toward invalid comrades the 
robin is remarkably considerate, and there are 
not a few instances on record where he has 
carried food to disabled companions. A con- 
temporaneous writer narrates the following : 

“A bird-dealer broyght me a nest of half- 
feathered mocking-birds, which I placed on a 
table before the cage of a robin I had had for 
several years. While I was feeding the noisy 
little fellows with fresh ants’ roa | observed 
that my robin became very uneasy, and sprang 
about his cage, as though he was very desir- 
ous to get out; now he would thrust his bill 
between the wires, and now 
cup, pick up an ant-egg, and return to the 
wires, when, calling, he would move from side 
to side, and several times let the egg fall, on- 
ly to pick it up again. Curious to see what 
the result would be, I opened the door of the 
cage and let the robin out. He flew directly 
to the table, where the nest was ; but, instead 
of approaching it immediately, he straight- 
ened himself up full length and walked sev- 
eral times round it, examining it closely. 
Finally, he ventured close to the nest. At 
first he seemed a little startled at the long 
necks and open mouths of the little strangers, 
but suddenly he picked up an ant’s-egg that 
lay on the side of the nest and put it into one 
of the little one’s mouths. Then he hopped 
about the table looking for more food, and, 
finding none, he flew back to his cage, and 
began to carry food from there to the young 
birds.” 

An exceedingly interesting circumstance 
is narrated by a forester of Saxony. In some 
cherry-trees near his house, he had put up 
some boxes, which évery year were occupied 
by starlings, to the great delight of the young- 
er members of his family. One day, a melan- 


to his food- | 





choly discovery was made. In one of the 
boxes there was a nest containing a number 
of young starlings. The parents were dili- 


| gent in providing for their young, until sud- 


denly they were seen no more. The young 
ones, in their calamity, never ceased to keep 
up a plaintive ery. This called the forester’s 
attention to their condition, which he imme- 
diately set about remedying as well as he 
could. The orphans were taken from the 
nest one by one, and fed with bits of moist- 
ened bread. “But, despite all the pains taken 
to keep them alive, the little unfortunates 
would have died had not assistance come 
from a direction no one could have expected 
it. A neighboring starling-mother looked in 
upon the starving orphans, then fled hastily 
away for her mate, who soon returned with 
her, and also took a survey of things in the 
little house of mourning. Both, then, from 
that hour, divided their attention between 
their own little brood and the orphans, until 
the latter were able to take care of them- 
selves. 

There are many other instances in which, 
as in the two cases already cited, the helpless- 
ness of young birds, robbed of their natural 
guardians, have excited the sympathy of other 
birds. We have an instance in which a wa- 
ter-wagtail adopted a nest of young red-storks ; 
another in which a marsh-titmouse adopted a 
nest of orphaned finches. A German natural- 
ist received, one day, a young cuckoo, which 
he put into the nest of a red-tail. What was 
the consequence? The female red-tail came 
home first, with food in her bill for her young; 
but, at sight of the monster in her nest, she 
started baek, apparently horrified, Jetting the 
food fall, and disappeared. A few minutes 
only had.elapsed when she returned with her 
mate. They fluttered about the nest, for a 
few moments, uttering their peculfar call, and 
then flew off some distance. This they con- 
tinued to do for perhaps fifteen minutes, dur- 
ing which time they both hovered repeatedly 


| about the nest, and Jooked in at the stranger, 


who had —_ himself. out over tne young 
red-tails, e stranger must have looked 
strange enough to the parent red-tails; but, 
after a little time, they came with food, and 
shared it with him, as with their own off- 
spring. In a little while they seemed to have 
become fully reconciled to him, and they con- 
tinued to provide for him until he was able to 
leave the nest. 

Lichtenberg, another German naturalist, 
witnessed the following remarkable phenome- 
na: A female canary hatched, in a hedge, 
three young ones; two yellow ones, and one 
gray one. Three days afterward she died. 
The father, a handsome, deep-yellow fellow, 
now set about providing for his offspring ; but 
he not-only refused to feed the little gray 
nestling, but treated it very harshly when it 
begged for food. His intention was, clearly, 
that it should die of starvation. He provided 
an abundance for the yellow nestlings, and 
they grew accordingly in size and strength, 
while the little gray Cinderella barely clung 
to life. In the hope of teaching the cruel fa- 
ther his duty, Lichtenberg, one morning, took 
the two yellow nestlings from the nest, and 
kept them out the whole day; but this failed 
to excite any compassion on the part of the 
parent-bird for the gray one, so they were re- 
turned. The marvel was now how the Cin- 
derella of the little family continued to exist ; 
but closer observation soon solved the mys- 
tery. Lichtenberg made the surprising dis- 
covery that one of the yellow nestlings had a 
better heart than the unfeeling father, and 
that it shared its food with its maltreated sis- 
ter, who was thus kept alive, and was able to 
leave the nest with the others. 

Among the mammailia, also, we find nu- 
merous examples of Samaritan love. Matz- 
dorff, in his “ Animal Psychology,” mentions 
a case in which a blind rat was carefully cared 














seven years, when, early in September, 1870, 
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for by its companions. The surgeon Morand, | but the silence of profound sadness. I tried 


of Paris, had a friend, whose dog broke his 
leg, which, to oblige his friend, he set and 
dressed, and looked after until the bone was | 
firmly reunited. One evening, some weeks | 
afterward, he heard a scratching at his door. | 
On opening it, in walked his late canine pa- | 
tient, followed by another dog with a broken | 
leg, which he gave the doctor clearly to un- 
derstand he would have him dress. 

In Wipperode, a German village, some very | 
young pigs were left motherless.. They all | 
died before night except two. These two, the 
next morning, had disappeared. What had 
become of them was a mystery until it was 
discovered that a cat had carried them off, 
and was nursing them with her own litter of 
young ones. In a book published in 1693, it 
is stated that a peasant, finding two very 
young rabbits in his fields, took them home 
and gave them to the house-cat, which chanced 
to have a litter of kittens about the age of the 
young rabbits. The result was of all things 
that which was least expected. The. cat 
nursed the young rabbits, and brought them | 
up with her own offspring. | 





It is not, perhaps, so very remarkable that 
animals of the same species should assist one 
another in distress; but, when one animal 
protects and provides for another in distress 
of an entirely different species, the act is cer- 
tainly not unlike the practical charity of the 
good Samaritan. 


oo ooo 


WITH JULES MICHELET. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Ax old pupil of Jules Michelet, from the 
elass of 1843, at the University of France, I 
had not seen the great historian for twenty- 


during a flying visit to Spezzia, I heard that 
he had been sojourning there for some time, 
for. the benefit of his shattered health. Not 
a moment did I hesitate to hasten to him. 
Often, indeed, had he called us, in his lect- 
ures, as we hung upon his eloquent lips, “ mes 
enfants,” and from many of my fellow-students 
had I heard with what warm-hearted hospi- 
tality he had received them when they called 
upon him long after they had left the uni- 
versity. So I was by no means surprised 
when. upon entering his room at the Maison 
Giannetta, and telling him who I was, he 
welcomed me with almost paternal warmth. 
But surprised I certainly was at the extraor- 
dinary change the twenty-seven years since 
we had met last had produced in his appear- 
ance. In 1843, when I saw him almost every 
day, he was a handsome man, looking con- 
siderable y than he was, almost ro- 
bust, and without a trace of the snows of the 
forty-five winters that had already passed 
over his head,.in his dense, black hair. Now 
he was a mere skeleton, with very gray and 
thin hair, evidently a confirmed invalid, and 
with nothing of his former fire, activity, and 
energy left but his splendid black eyes, which 
still shone with undiminished lustre. 

On the Sunday before the news of Sedan 
had reached Spezzia, Michelet told me, in a 
sad voice, that he had not yet entirely re- 
covered from the shock which the terrible 
tidings had given him. Although my heart 
was wrung with grief, like his, I did not feel 
authorized to give full vent to it, holding, as ! 
I did, a diplomatic position under a neutral 
government. ; 

“ And this, then, is the result of all this 
imperial splendor, which we were told so 
often would bring our country to the acme 
of prosperity, power, and glory! Poor 





France, what will become of her? Of course, 
she has enough of the Napoleonie legend 
now. But where will her disasters stop? 
What price will the conqueror demand ?” 
To all these questions I had no answer 





to change the depressing subject. 

“ What a pity,” I said, “‘ Monsieur le Pro- 
fesseur”’ (I knew that Michelet still cherished 
this title, although he had lost his chair at 
the university long ago), “ that you, who have 
so eloquently and graphically depicted the 
wars of past ages, should not be in France, 
during this tremendous crisis, to hand down 
to posterity a vivid account of these momen- 
tous events such as only your pen could 
give!” 

“ Ah,” he said, laughifg, “I see you are 
like so many others who have read my books, 
of the opinion that, because I have managed 
to relate the especially terrible events in the 
past history of our country with some live- 
liness, I must be anxious to be an eye-witness 
of such scenes in my own time. The reverse 
is the case. I frankly confess that Iam too 
nervous to have any desire for such thrilling 
spectacles ( es émouvants). Carson’s 
painting of the plague at Marseilles caused 
me to shudder. I wished I had never seen 
it.” 

“ And yet,” I interrupted, “no page in 
your historical works is more admired than 
the description of that very calamity.” 

“ Talking about that,” he remarked, smil- 
ingly, “reminds me of an offer from an en- 
terprising publisher of cheap books, to which 
the page you have kindly alluded to gave 
rise. That was about ten years.ago. One 
day, in March, an active little gentleman 
called upon me, and said he had read my de- 
scription of the plague at Marseilles in Le 
Voleur. He was delighted with it, and from 
it had conceived the idea of publishing a 
large volume containing descriptions of all 
the epidemics recorded in history as especial- 
ly destructive. Would I undertake to get up 
that work? No. He would not hear of a 
refusal. His persistency made me laugh. He 
said I was the very man he wanted for the 
work. I was in a playful mood, and sent 
him to my friend Thiers as the historian he 
should apply to for the work in question. 
But he would not go. What do you suppose 
he gave as his reason?” asked M. Michelet, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

“He said, ‘M. Thiers? No, no. He is 
too proud.’ I next suggested Victor Hugo. 
* He asks too much,’ said my visitor. I told 
M. Thiers about it, and he laughed heartily 
over the publisher’s answer. He said, ‘ And 
I always thought I was the most affable of 
men !’” 

“ M. Thiers,” I remarked, “has shown 
extraordinary sagacity in regard to this un- 
fortunate war.” 

“ Yes,” said M. Michelet. ‘“ How could 
this government go to war when this most 
keen-sighted and experienced of our states- 
men predicted that the result of the war would 
be disastrous to us ?” 

I began to speak of his works, I told 
him how, with undiminished interest, I had 
followed his literary career during all the 
long years since we had been parted, and in- 
quired when we might look for a new work 
from his pen. 

“T believe,’ he said, almost solemnly, 
“my work is done. Not that I should not 
like to say something yet on certain subjects, 
but my blood seems to have left me entirely. 
I cannot warm up any more, either mentally 
or even physically. Why, to-day, sitting 
right in the Italian eun here, I feel like shiv- 
ering. The June heat of Paris, from which 
everybody that can afford it gladly escapes, 
failed to warm me. What a change from 
nine years ago, when I passed the summer 
months at the Hyéres! How I enjoyed my 
sojourn on the sea-shore! How delighted I 
would have then been with this superb Spez- 
zia! And now I am, here, confined to my 
room, and it almost grates on my ears to 
hear anybody speak of the bay and the sea!” 








He said this with so tragicomic a shrug 
of his shoulders that I could not help laugh- 
ing, and he tried to join me. 

“What I would still like to say to the 
world,” he went on, more seriously, “would 
be polemical; and for polemics I lack 
strength, endurance, and fire. My frame is 
not like that of M. Thiers’s, nor that of my 
friend” (he smiled as he said this) “M. 
Guizot.” 

And then he launched into enthusiastic 
praise of M. Thiers. The two great historians, 
notwithstanding their frequent historical and 
political disagreements, have always been the 
warmest friends. Michelet fairly exhausted 
the vocabulary of praise in regard to him. 
Of Guizot, he spoke somewhat bitterly. He 
said, not without considerable rancor, that 
Guizot had always been a mediocrity, a politi- 
cal time-server, a superficial historian, and a 
Protestant Jesuit. And then, almost giving 
the lie to his complaint about his bloodless- 
ness, he warmed up, almost as of old when he 
denounced the Jesuits in his lectures during 
the reign of Louis Philippe, as he gave me an 
account of a curious interview he had with 
Guizot, who wanted him to moderate his lan- 
guage against the disciples of Ignatius Loyo- 
la, “This amused me greatly,” continued 
M, Michelet; “because [ knew something 
M. Guizot had then either reully forgotten, 
or which he did not deem it any longer pru- 
dent to remember, namely; during the reign 
of Charles X., when the encroachments of 
ultramontanism became more and more in- 
tolerable, he had written a fierce pamphlet 
against the Jesuits. A few days after my 
interview with him, I read to my students 
copious extracts from that pamphlet. M. 
Guizot was told I had not heeded his warn- 
ing. He met me the next evening at the 
salon of M. de Sacy. He spoke to me almost 
angrily. He said that the government of his 
majesty would regret to have to interfere 
with my lectures. I then told him that the 
most objectionable passages in the lecture 
complained of had been borrowed from his 
own pampblet.. He bit his lip. He never 
spoke to me again. But I am not at all sorry 
for that.” 

I reminded the old historian of some 
of my classmates, who had now become 
famous. Unfortunately, the most prominent 
of them, Camille Doucet, was a rabid Bona- 
partist. Michelet did not wish to speak about 
him. He picked up a volume he had been 
reading. It was About’s “ Progrés.” “TI 
like About,” he said, “ although he is trifling 
with his great talents. No one knows better 
how to show up the monstrosities and absurd- 
ities of despotism than he; and yet he can 
write such a feeble book as this! There is 
not a sound page in it, as far as I have read. 
The worst feature of this imperial régime has 
been to emasculate the vigorous talents of 
most of our younger writers whose instincts, 
both political and religious, were right, but 
who were sadly wanting in firmness, dignity, 
and—shall I say it?—honor. How some of 
them must feel now!” he added, scornfully. 
“The blow of Sedan hits them, too. They 
have richly deserved this—the Feuillets, the 
Sandeaus, the Nisards!” 

I wanted to go, but my old teacher was 
kind enough to detain me. The conversation 
continued for another hour, but it touched _ 
mostly subjects to which I cannot here allude. 
Every thing the eloquent old man said was 
terse, pointed, often bitter, but never unin- 
teresting. I believe Michelet never uttered a 
dull thing io his-whole life. At the then 
Royal Library, in Paris, I remember one of 
the custodians told me, when he had learned 
that I was one of Michelet’s pupils: “ Ah, he 
is a charming man! I like to fetch him the 
books he wants. Sometimes he will then 
talk to me, and that is a perfect fée.” I for- 
get in what reactionary paper I read a mali- 
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cious sneer at Michelet for marrying, when 
already at an advanced age, a young girl. 
They called him there “ce vieillard,” that 
old man—yes, an old man with an amiability 
such as few young men, no matter how gift 
ed, possess.— Causerie, in the Précurseur d’ An- 
vers, 





WITH DAVID FREDERICK STRAUSS. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Wuew I arrived in the old university-city 
of Tiibingen, on a beautiful morning in last 
August, my first question at the old-fashioned 
hotel, “ The Lamb,” was, where I would find 
David Frederick Strauss, the famous author 
of “ The Life of Jesus.” A Lohndiener con- 
ducted me through several narrow streets, to 
a small, two-story house, with a quite medie- 
val aspect. In the quaint old bay-window, 
on the upper floor, sat a pale old man, seem- 
ingly nearly eighty years of age, so wrinkled 
and emaciated was his face, so snow-white his 
thin hair. 

“There is the Herr Doctor himself,” said 
my cicerone, 

I entered the dark and narrow hall-way. 
An aged lady received me. Upon my telling 
her that I desired to see Dr. Strauss, she said 
her busband was up-stairs, and I might see 
him right away. A few moments afterward 
I stood before the great theologian, whose 
work on the life of Christ has made so much 
noise in the world. The old man had evi- 
dently been ill a good while, for Dr. Strauss 
was barely able to rise from his chair as he 
welcomed me to his humble roof. Humble 
enough it was. The furniture was very plain. 
There was no carpet on the floor, and the 
walls had no other decoration than a few 
cheap lithographic portraits, 

“The celebrated theologian spoke to me in 
a sweet, low voice, and his whole bearing was 
so mild and peaceable that I could not help 
asking myself: “Can this quiet, almost tim- 
id, old man be the same as that dangerous, 
fearless, audacious writer, whom, less than 
forty years ago, not only German universities 
but even the Swiss Government ostracized ¥” 
And yet it washe. Next to Garibaldi, I be- 
lieve Dr. Strauss, of all European celebrities, 
is the one that lives most modestly and hum- 
bly. He noticed that involuntarily my eyes 
had surveyed the extremely plain furniture 
of the sitting-room. 

“ We are quite poor,” he said to me, with 
a smile. “For thirty years, I and my good 
wife have lived on four hundred florins a 
year, and you know that that amount will not 
reach very far. Fortunately, this house is my 
own. When I die, my widow will have that 
as her whole inheritance. Still, I am not by 
any means dissatisfied. We have never suf- 
fered any real want—only the luxuries of life 
we cannot afford.” 

‘ And then he told me that, for many years, 
he had not tasted a drop of wine. “I cannot 
keep any at home because I am too poor, and 
I always refuse to touch a glass of wine at the 
houses of my friends, because I am afraid it 
might awaken in me a craving which I am 
unable to gratify.” 

A strange fate for a man whose literary 
fame extends over the whole civilized world, 
and whose most famous book has been trans- 
lated into all European languages ! 

I could not heip alluding to this subject : 
“T should have thought that your copyrights 
on ‘The Life of Jesus’ would have yielded 
you a very comfortable income.” 

“ A comfortable income!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, the above-mentioned small sum em- 
braces every thing I receive during the year 
for my writings. The first rium I re- 
ceived for my ‘ Life of Jesus,’ from my Ger- 
man publishers, was one hundred florins. 
When they found that the book sold well, 





they sent me another hundred florins. Now, 
edition after edition is printed, and yet all I 
get is two hundred florins a year. An English 
translation appeared a great many years ago, 
but I never received any compensation for 
it until 1867, when, by dint of incessant ap- 
plications, I obtained the promise of an an- 
nual payment of ten pounds until 1880.” 

“ How can all this be?” I asked, both 
wonderingly and pityingly. “M. Ernest 
Renan, in Paris, has made a fortune out of 
his ‘ Life of Christ.’ He lives in a splendid 
house, and fifteen years ago he was very 

r,”” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Strauss , “ the French 
publishers pay their authors better than our 
German booksellers do. M. Charpentier, the 
publisher of the French edition of my ‘ Life of 
Christ,’ remunerated me very handsomely un- 
til the breaking out of the war. Then it oc- 
curred unfortunately to my hot-headed friend 
Renan to write that open letter, on the differ- 
ences between Germany and France, to me. 
I could not help answering it. My reply exas- 
perated the French greatly against me, and 
since that time I have vainly looked for an- 
other remittance from Paris.” 

I had recently been in the latter city, and 
Dr. Strauss questioned me, apparently with 
very lively interest, concerning the political 
prospects in France. I found that he was a 
very determined monarchist, and that my 
glowing predictions concerning the stability 
of republican institutions in France did not 
please him very much. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, almost yrs 
ly; “I shall never believe that the French 
will get along without some sort of a king. 
They are too fond of pomp and show to con- 
tent themselves for any length of time with 
republican simplicity.” 

I begged to differ, but Dr. Strauss grew 
quite warm in his declarations of decidedly 
reactionary political principles. He de- 
nounced universal suffrage as something ab- 
solutely absurd. Only the press he wanted 
entirely free. But he could not answer my 
question, whether or not a strong monarchical 
government und an entirely unshackled press 
were compatible. 

I found him on almost every point in re- 
gard to public questions prejudiced and im- 
practicable, and singularly at variance with 
his theological radicalism. 

During the whole of this interview he 
never once complained of his evidently very 
feeble health, until I asked him how he was. 

“Oh,” he said, with a sad emile, “I am 
now much better. Nearly the whole of last 
year I had to remain in bed. NowlI sit up 
all day. All Iam sorry for is that I cannot 
read and write as much as I want todo. My 
good wife’s eyes are so bad that she cannot 
read to me as much as formerly. A reader 
would be a very welcome person to me, 
but—” 

He stopped short. He wanted to say that 
he could not afford to pay for such an attend- 


ant. 
And thus the great writer, through pover- 
ty and disease, is deprived of that intellectual 
ulum for which his mind craves.—Zllus- 
trated Chronicle, No, 48, 1873. 


accelerate 
THE PRACTICAL USES OF POETRY. 


Everysopy rejoices when a lazy fellow is 
compelled to work. It gives supreme satis- 
faction to see an habitual shirk effectually 
cornered. The most economical and consci- 
entious will now and then rejoice at the de- 
struction or injury of the most beautiful fab- 
rics, if they have seemed to give any factitious 
importance to the body they covered. The 
neat kids, the shiny boots, the fine broadcloth, 
never give their wearer so keen a pleasure as 
they afford to his homespun and hard-worked 
neighbor when any contingency, compelling 





him to put forth his strength in some menial 
occupation, splits the kid, muddies the boot, 
and rumples the broadcloth. 

I suppose it is on this principle that all 
those good, sensible, practical people who 
consider poetry the natural loafer of litera- 
ture, seize every opportunity to put it to some 
homely use, and seem to delight in seeing it 
harnessed down to a plain, healthy moral, or 
made to express a geographical or meteorolo- 
gical fact. The despiser of Tennyson, and 
ignorer of Whittier, invariably resorts to 

“ Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November,” 
when he wishes to verify his dates. He looks 
forth from his window, and discerns the signs 
of the sky with a muttered 
“ Evening red and morni 
Takes the traveler on bie way” 
He even regulates his household economy 
with such questionable symphony as 
“ A stitch in time 
Saves nine.” 
His children are taught their first lessons of 
thrift in the couplets— 


See a pin, and pick it up, 

“all day you'll have peed luck.” 

As often as there is a funeral in his family, he 
searches the hymn-book for a rhyme to be 
placed on the tombstone; and, if the event 
calls out a few original stanzas from some 
local muse, the copy is preserved forever in 
the family scrap-book. 

It is but a few years since one of thexe 
geniuses, who periodically burst upon the 
public schools with a scheme of learning, so 
sugared and honeyed that the children cry for 
it, turned “ Peter Parley’s Geography” into 
verse, and set thousands of classes to singing, 
in concert, complete lists of bays, rivers, 
capes, and capitals. He was followed by one 
who developed the same idea in the realm of 
philosophy, and whose crowning triumph was 
the couplet by which he taught the order of 
the colors of the rainbow: 

“ On memory’s tablet these shall live, 
While we can spell the word R-O-Y-G-B-I-V.” 

But more troublesome to remember than 
dates, facts, and geographical statistics, yet 
more mortifying to forget, are the elaborate 
requirements of etiquette. The completest 
victory of those who lash solid facts to buoy- 
ant poetry, that the whole may float graceful- 
ly in the memory, has been achieved by a 
genius who reduces the whole science to plain 
rules, and puts every rule in rhyme. Landor’s 
couplet— 

“ That man is foolish who su poe 

Those dogs are ill that Dave’ ot noses *— 
was one of the accidental touches which so 
often precede a great discovery. The riper 
genius grasps the principle, and gives it a 
complete application. Thus we read: 

“ "Tis pity if have a cold, 

But worse if the sad fact be told 

By every kind of uncouth sound, 

Annoying every one around ; 

So let the secret be confined 

To your own handkerchief and mind.” 

Here is an essential principle of politeness 
so wedded to sweet verse that even a child 
cannot misunderstand or forget it: 

“ Tn company your teeth to ue, 

Would make refined beholders sick.” 

The world-wide discussion on the proper 
use of the knife and fork is all summed up 
and settled by this suggestive passage : 

“If you should, in a moment rash. 

Reverse their use, perhaps — gash 

A mouth already far too wide. 

‘And shock all who might see beside. _. 

Bread, nuts, and fruit, dear sir, or madam, 

Eat in the mode of Eve and Adam.” 

Verily, poetry ts good for something, after 
all! but, like a willful child, one must know 
how to manage it.— Rossiter Johnson, 
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R. ALBERT WEBSTER’S paper in this 
oo week’s JournaL, “ How our Courts 


render Justice,” is entitled to the grave con- | 


sideration of every citizen. Its importance 
is not measured merely by our sympathy for 
the fate of the victim whose story it relates ; 
it is significant of a condition of affairs that 
cannot be studied too closely, or too swiftly 
reformed. 

There are a great many crimes committed 
by the lawless classes which the world knows 
all about; but there are many crimes com- 
mitted bythe public in its dealings with of- 
fenses which the world knows little about, 
and is very indifferent in the matter even to 
the extent of its knowledge. 

The ease with which notorious criminals 
have escaped punishment, the increase of 
crimes and disorder, the evidence of conni- 
vance on the part of officials with offenses, 
have filled the public with an impatient spirit, 
and led them hastily to applaud every thing 
that looks like just severity. But, unfortu- 
nately, the two terms of justice and severity 
have been assumed to bé convertible. The 
sharp reprimand and the severe sentence 
have been accepted as proofs of integrity, 
and the judges who have exhibited this 
readiness to punish have been hailed with 
acclamation by the public press and the pub- 
lie voice. 

Human nature is weak, and public ap- 
plause is sweet. It is easy to send a crowd 
of trembling delinquents to years of prison- 
life, and enjoy, over a glass of wine at dinner, 
the incense of praise from the enthusiastic 
reporters, who, discriminating in nothing, ap- 
plaud or blame as the public may give the 
eue. But these acts so highly praised—who 
sifts them ? who scrutinizes them ? who stops 
to inquire if they are just ? 

Half-jesting whispers are current in the 
precincts of all the criminal courts about this 
judge’s sweeping sentences, or that one’s 
rapid and terrible clearing of the calendar. 
Officials will even, in moments of confidence, 
tell you, half in awe and half in approbation, 
of legal decisions that make your blood curdle 
as it curdles when you hear of some terrible 
crime. There are certain judges who have 
become intoxicated, as it were, with the ap- 
plause that has followed their proceedings, 
and, giddy with this fame, now daily commit 
erimes scarcely less wicked than the offenses 
they sit in judgment upon. 

The dispassionate observer sees in these 
things more to awaken anxiety than in the 
crimes of the degraded wretches who crowd 
these misnamed chambers of Justice. There 
are ways by which the rude sins of the mob 
may be reached; but what way is there to 
reach crimes that spring from the popular 
abhorrence of vice, that have their support 
in the social sanction of the good and the 








respectable, that rest upon the unthinking 
enthusiasm of the virtuous ? 

We have heard the election of judges by 
popular vote deplored because judges thus 
elected have been supposed to be under obli- 
gations to the mob, and therefore unlikely to 
administer justice with rigor. But has the 
submission of judges to popular clamor ex- 
isting in the name of virtue, but which often 
is as unreasoning and as filled with blind 
passion as are the impulses of a vicious 
mob—have the fatal effects of this submission 
ever been considered ? 

Has it been seen that America, under the 
pressure of this clamor, is drifting into wide- 
spread legal lawlessness ?—that well-mean- 
ing people usurp the province of the courts, 
and encourage all high - handed measures 
everywhere, if these measures are only con- 
ceived or promulgated in the name or un- 
der the guise of morality? Is it observed 
that every short-hand cut to a desired result is 
bailed with delight, no matter what funda- 
mental principle is outraged, or whose rights 
are overthrown? Are the American people 
to utterly lose their balance, and, like so many 
women, let their impulses perpetually over- 
throw their judgments ? 

There are many ways in which this law- 
lessness shows itself. We have more than 
once condemned the police raids upon concert- 
rooms as something atrocious, We have 
demanded that, with them as with all other 
offenders, the law, and the law only, shall be 
administered. If these exhibition-rooms are 
illegal, what right have the police to permit 
them to be opened? If legal, what right have 
the police to make these arbitrary descents 
upon them? Must all justice and decency be 
disregarded for the sake of a sensation in 
the morning papers? Our justice is now ad- 
ministered as if it were a drama in a public 
theatre, where the applause of the multitude 
is the sole ambition of the actors. 

The liquor movement in the West is anoth- 
er outcome of our respectable lawlessness. If 
liquor-saloons are illegal, how comes it that 
the law has slept al) this time? If they are 
legal, how comes it that the law permits a 
mob of women (mod is a harsh term, but how 
can we designate a mass of people who forci- 
bly enter people’s premises without authority 
of law ?) to assail the proprietors, and dispos- 
sess them of their legal rights? Does the 
law scatier with grape and canister a mob of 
ragged wretches, and politely surrender to 
a mob of well-dressed people, because they 
are fortified by prayer-books ? It is said these 
ladies—whom we designate as a mob, with 
all respect to their individual characters— 
have a good motive! While the lower do- 
minions are paved with good intentions, the 
student of history knows how often the in- 
stitutions of the earth are destroyed by good 
motives and misguided zeal. It is wrong 
that the good motives of excited enthusiasts 
should be permitted to disregard law, admin- 








ister injustice, or set up popular clamor above 
the severe utterance of justice. 

Of course if educated and worthy people 
set these examples of lawlessness, the lower 
classes will not fail to better the instruction. 
Misrule, no matter under what guise it may 
appear, sows its dragon-teeth. We cannot 
expect order if we do not give examples of 
order, We cannot justly punish the guilty 
unless we protect the innocent. We cannot 
maintain the supremacy of the law over one 
class, if all classes do not acknowledge it. 
A man who has committed no offense known 
to the law, is entitled to the protection of 
the law; and the community that permits a 
social mania to usurp the authority of the 
State, has undermined the foundations of 
rational liberty. We must be cautious how 
we do a little wrong even to gain a great 
good, because minor wrongs are precedents, 
the bad example of which leads to long suc- 
cessions of evils. 

Let the Right in all things do rightly; let 
itact in the name and with the spirit of jus- 
tice, law, order, sobriety, caution, and wisdom. 
Thus equipped, it will be sure to gain last- 
ing victories over wrong and evil—in all other 
names its victories will be but delusive tri- 
umphs, in the end proving gains for the 
enemy. 


The trio of veteran French histo- 
rians is at last broken. It is a remarkable fact 
that these men, all of whom had acquired a 
reputation for historical writings half a cen- 
tury ago, should have lived to pass their three- 
score and ten years; and that each and all 
should have retained, to this venerable age, 
the use, not only of bodily powers, but those 
of their minds. 

Guizot, at eighty-six, is so busy, at his 
retreat of Val Richer, writing a history of 
France for his grandchildren, that he could 
not afford to spare the time to accept the 
embassy to London, which was lately tendered 
him. Thiers, at seventy-seven, waits in hope- 
ful anticipation of once again controlling the 
destinies of France, and stands in the fore- 
ground of the political situation, as he did 
more than forty years ago. Michelet was 
only very recently heard of as still absorbed 
in active literary toil at his country - seat, 
aided by his talented and helpful wife, herself 
one of the most charming of living French 
authors ; and he, the youngest, and, in cer- 
tain respects, the most brilliant of the three, 
is the first to depart from the scene of a long 
and brilliant literary eminence. 

These three men stood in different rela- 
tions, both toward historical philosophy and 
treatment, and toward the events of their 
times, of which they were all more or less a 
part. 

Guizot was and is a doctrinaire, so strong- 
ly conservative that, although the leading 
spirit of the Protestant organization in France, 
he has always supported and defended the 
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temporal power of the Pope of Rome. He 
looks to history for constitutional lessons ; 
he binds himself to an inexorable logic ; from 
the code which he has established by his- 
torical studies, he swerves not, or wduld not 
swerve a hair’s-breadth. So it was that, per- 
feetly unyielding, he was overthrown, and the 
king and his system with him, by revolution, 
which is not logical, and despises consist- 
ency. 

Thiers was and is more practical: the 
counselor of expediency ; the worshiper of 
la gloire ; able to yield to a certain point ; not 
by any means reverential of rules, or even of 
constitutions, merely because he finds them 
existing and on paper. He was the eulogist 
of the Consulate and the Empire, that which 
Guizot could never be. He made compro- 
mises as a minister of Louis Philippe; Guizot 
in office was stiff-backed, and refused to play 
battledore - and -shuttlecock with what he 
ealled “his principles.” Both Guizot and 
Thiers, however, are essentially conservative ; 
the distinctive difference being that the one 
is the advocate of order codified, and the 
other of order made malleable to the real 
necessities of the hour. 

Jules Michelet’s intellectual and moral 
temperament may be inferred from the fact 
that, from the day when at the age of twenty- 
three he assumed the chair of History in the 
Collége Rollin, to that when he died, he was 
a steadfast and outspoken democrat. He 
was the very reverse of Guizot, and cared 
nothing for formulas; the essence of popular 
rights was the principle he admired, and the 
object he sought. <A certain way he could 
go with Thiers — that is, with the Thiers 
who wrote with such glowing eloquence the 
achievements of the Revolution. Michelet’s 
political aspirations were simply to detach 
and establish the democratic fruits of the 
great uprising. When Thiers drifted from the 
eulogy of Mirabeau and the levy in mass, 
into the glorification of the Eighteenth Bru- 
maire, the Code Napoléon, the sacking of 
Italy, the conquest of Egypt, the triumphs 
of Marengo, Jena, and Austerlitz, the fervid 
Michelet could not follow him a step. 

This was not his ideal of the crowning 
of revolution ; this was far from being, to his 
mind, the proper completion of the republican 
edifice. Where Thiers saw glory, Michelet 
discerned calamity ; and Michelet proved the 
wiser prophet of the two when the coup d’éat 
of 1851 occurred, and a second empire rose 
on the ruins of the second republic. Thiers 
did not fill the place of the national historian; 
and Michelet, encouraged by a renown already 
acquired, set to himself the task of making 
good the deficiency. 

His design was a far broader one than 
that of Thiers: he proposed to himself. to 
present a picture of France from the earliest 
times down to the Revolution ; and to inter- 
pret events in the light of that later revela- 
tion of French character. And, for a general 
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history of France, there is none so entertain- 
ing, so clear, so easily comprehended, as that 
of Michelet. He attempts no long - drawn 
philosophical judgments; his touch is light, 
rapid, and dramatic. His eye keenly catches 
the picturesque everywhere. His conclusions 
are rather moral and metaphysical than po- 
litical ; his insight into character is only ex- 
celled by one historian of our day—Carlyle. 

The chief merit of Michelet’s history is, 
that its treatment is picturesque, while its 
position as an authority is at least as good as 
that of Thiers’s “ Revolution,” and ‘‘ Con- 
sulate and Empire.” He regards the march 
of events with the eye of a poet; indeed, he 
is the most poetic of French historians. The 
success of this first work emboldened him to 
follow it up by dealing with the Revolu- 
tion with more detail and careful elabora- 
tion ; this he made a work by itself; and he 
achieved the most vivid picture, excepting 
that of Lamartine, of that stormy period, 
which has come from a Gallic pen. Still en- 
amored of this topic, and regarding it es- 
pecially in its dramatic and poetic phases, he 
devoted yet another volume to ‘The Women 
of the Revolution.” 

Besides these historical works, Michelet, 
in his later life, composed the series of richly 
imaginative and sentimental prose-poems, by 
which he is, perhaps, best known in this 
country. These were the studies of Nature 
and sentiment, entitled “ L’Insecte,” “ L’Oi- 
seau,” “ L’Amour,” and “ La Femme,” which 
are, after all, the ripest and rarest products 





of his fertile and busy genius. The art of de- | 


scription seems therein to attain almost its 
highest point in modern French letters ; the 
sentiment is as deep-stirring and almost as 
delicate as that of Jean Paul. Power of ob- 
servation and analysis are to be recognized 
on every page ; while the warmth and variety 
of word-coloring betray the most serene mas- 
tery of poetic language. 

Of Michelet the man, little was seen in the 
Paris salons and reunions in later years ; but 
those who knew and saw him in his pretty 
midland retreat, enthusiastically describe the 
old man’s genial humor and eloquence in con- 
versation, his happy life, with a most con- 
genial partner, his fondness for his garden 
and his books, the simplicity and regularity 
of his existence, and the zeal with which he 
toiled, though far advanced, upon works 
which read so freshly and sprightly, that one 
can scarcely imagine them to be the produc- 
tions of a man over thirty-five. 

A more vivid contrast could not be found, 
in temperament and character, than that be- 
tween Michelet and Strauss, who died almost 
together. The great German theologian — if 
one who rejects all theology of the past and 
present can be called a theologian—was noth- 
ing if not practical and scientific. His do- 
main was that of fact, of demonstration, of 
pure, unadorned reason. So rigidly did he ad- 
here to absolute scientific demonstration, that 











he carried the doctrine of materialism, as op- 
posed to the philosophy of soul and faith, 
to its ultimate limit. No doubt Strauss was 
a man much more intensely in earnest than 
Michelet: the one adored the world as the 
one thing palpable and demonstrable to be 
adored, the other found the world beautiful 
for its poetic suggestions, Strauss had the 
courage, which preceding materialists for the 
most part lacked, to carry his deductions to 
their bitter and inevitable end. He thus had 
the advantage of Renan, who shrank from 
traveling along the road upon which he had 
set out. In his last book—his “ Confessions ” 
—Strauss is at pains, with reiterative bold- 
ness, to assert again and again his absolute 
rejection of al! evidence that is not capable 
of scientific and material tests. Beyond 
Nature as he found it, he saw and could 
prove nothing, and therefore believed noth- 
ing. Heart-emotions, which were the chief 
springs of Michelet’s eloq and merits, 
seem to have been wanting to the hard yet 
intense organization of Strauss. On the oth- 
er hand, seldom has a more subtile, strong, 
and energetic intellect than that of Strauss’s 
grasped the mighty problems, the solution of 
which led him to so dismal a goal. 








We give an honored place at our 
“Table” to the following from a correspond- 
ent: 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal : 

Dear Sir; I have seen mention made, in 
some newspaper, of a criticism upon the map- 
ner of pronouncing the word poor by a South- 
ern member of Congress. He is charged with 
calling it always pore, instead of giving it thie 
oo sound, as in moor. A Southerner from 
Washington makes the retort that Northern 
members say invariably nooze and dooty and 
constitootion and Tooseday, and adds: “ We 
can always tell a man is a Northerner when he 
asks, ‘ What’s the nooze?’ It is certainly as 
great a vulgarism as to say pore instead of 
poor.” It is very well, perhaps, that, for the 
sake of cultivating uniformity of speech, we 
look after one another’s irregularities on such 
points. 

What I wish now to remark upon is the 
facility with which our Southern champion 
hands over our pore to the mercy of the critic, 
and allows it to be classed with such a vul- 
garism as nooze. Having been a long time 
calling it so, without compunction, in com- 
mon with kinsfolk and acquaintance, I am 
not so willing to. give it up without better 
reason than I yet see. 

Worcester and Webster give the pronun- 
ciation with the moon sound, but neither gives 
any reason for it, any more than for calling 
such words as floor and door the other way. 
They assume to follow the most reputable 
contemporary usage. It is not remarkable, 
then, that Tennyson rhymes it continually 
with such words as more and store, and Keble 
with store and door, and that, in a volume of 
Wordsworth, I find it five times rhymed with 
door ; yet, in neither of these, nor in a half- 
dozen other poets, have I found a single in- 
stance that countenances the long 00 sound. 
Wordsworth, in one case, has allure and poor 
in consecutive verses, but seems. to make 
special avoidance of the “polite” usage, by 
making allure rhyme with sure, and poor still 
with . Back of these, in a volume of 
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Crabbe’s poems, it is rhymed twice with 
more, twice with explore, and three times with 
door. Dr. Johnson, a hundred years ago, in 
his “ London,” makes it rhyme with shore: 

“ Has Heaven reserved no pity for the poor, 

No pathless waste nor undiscovered shore ? ” 
Far back of him still, in Herrick’s “‘ Thanks- 
giving :” 

“ And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor.” 
And the poet Daniel, contemporary with 
Shakespeare, has— 
“ The more his own, and grieves his soul the more, 
Conferring captive crowns with freedom poor.” 

It seems quite vain to claim, in the face 
of this singular uniformity, that it is poets’ 
license. Such license is not used but in case 
of need, and in Tennyson especially there is 
found, generally, such exactness of rhyme as 
forbids the supposition that he would again 
and again neglect it in the use of this word, 
and not make it rhyme correctly in a single 
instance. 

Having followed this pronunciation from 
Tennyson back to the Elizabethan period, we 
seem to find here a reason for it in the fact 
that, not many years before, the word was 
spelled pore, and, of course, so pronounced, 
by such a writer as Bishop Latimer, a prelate 
“ celebrated for learning and virtue,” as Hume 
says. From one of his sermons I quote the 
words, “I cannot go to my boke for pore 
folks.” 

If we go back to Chaucer, we find in the 
“ Canterbury Tales ” that the word is spelled 
poure, which is simply the Norman-French 
word pouure with the v dropped out. Its pro- 
nunciation followed, of course, the sound of 
the French diphthong ow, and on this, it is to 
be supposed, rests that of the dictionaries. 
But Nortnan-French was that spoken by the 
poet’s “ Prioresse,” and not “ Frenche of 
Paris,” from which he is careful to distin- 
guish it: 

“ And Frenche she spake ful rn and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte bowe; 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe.” 

Of this “‘ English-French spoken in his 
time,” his annotator, Tyrwhitt, says, Chaucer 
“thought but meanly.” Is it not altogether 
likely that, at a later day, when Paris-French 
had become familiar, scholars would think 
more meanly of it still, and that polite usage 
would choose to follow rather the sound of 
pauvre than of pouvre? Ihave no means at 
hand to ascertain through what mutations the 
word may have passed from the time of Chau- 
eer to the Elizabethan period, nearly two hun- 
dred years, when it had taken its present 
form, but it is noticeable that, as Chaucer’s 
spelling makes the exact sound of the Nor- 
man-French word with the » left out, so does 
that of Latimer make as exactly the sound 
of the Paris-French word with the same omis- 
sion. I infer that the brave old bishop’s was 
the best usage of a greatly more cultivated 
period than Chaucer’s, and, as the poets have 
followed him very faithfully ever since, we 
need not be ashamed to follow them. 


N. B. Worruinerton. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, oe 
February 14th. 


Our correspondent makes out a good case 
80 far as the poets can sanction the pronun- 
ciation under discussion, but, for our part, 
we must still cling to old prejudices, and give 
to poor the sound as in moor. But the accu- 
sation of a local Northern pronunciation of 
“news” as nooze, or of “ Tuesday” as Toose- 
day, we must rebut. What sort of men can 
our Northern members of Congress be who are 
uniformly guilty, according to the charge, of 








this vulgarity ? The substitution of the long | preparation of a popular account of the “ Mé- 


oo for the diphthong sound of ew, in the words | canique Céleste.” Being distrustful of her 


quoted, we had always considered 4 class 
rather than a local distinction. We believe 
now that it is quite as common among the 
vulgar and the careless on the Thames as on 
the Hudson. We certainly do not recollect 
hearing any cultivated person commit the 
blunder. It is not uncommon for sections to 
be thus accused of errors that really pertain 
to social distinctions—as in the case of clip- 
ping the final g in words ending in ing; a 
vulgarity that we have heard people assert to 
be peculiar to New York, while it is a very 
common fault in England and elsewhere. It 
may be laid down as a principle that vulgar 
people rarely use their organs of speech with 
the care and precision that cultivated people 
do, and hence that all errors, like the clip- 
ping of a final consonant, or the substitution 
of imperfect vowel-sounds for full and per- 
fect ones, are class and not sectional distinc- 
tions. 


We hope our readers will not be 
deterred, by the assumed dryness of the sub- 
ject, from reading the article, in this week’s 
number, on paper-money. There is, at the 
present moment, no more infportant subject 
before the public; and there is great danger 
that a prevailing ignorance in regard to this 
theme will lead our government to commit 
some serious mistake. How far the theories 
of our contributor are, in all particulars, sound, 
we do not pretend to say; but it will be seen 
that they are, for the most part, based on facts 
obvious in the history of money. We are at 
least convinced that his strictures upon the 
arbitrary interference of government are just ; 
for the more one studies the history of civ- 
ilization, the more patent it is that the less 
interference there is with commerce or trade 
the better. That people generally are with- 
out accurate and scientific ideas upon finance 
is well illustrated by a sentence from a lead- 
ing New-York paper, as follows: “ By issuing 
twenty-five millions more in national bank- 
notes, we shall depreciate our paper-money 
just as much as though we had issued that 
amount of legal-tender."” Now, our contrib- 
utor would say that the national bank-notes 
could not be issued save in compliance with 
commercial demand, and could not be kept in 
circulation longer than this commercial neces- 
sity existed; whereas an issue of government 
legal-tender notes would be an arbitrary in- 
crease that might for the moment supply a 
commercial need, but which could not be re- 
turned to its source when this need termi- 
nated. Instead of there being no difference 
between these two kinds of issues, there is 
nearly every difference that a scientific analy- 
sis of currency would consider important. 








We have been among those who 
insist that women have not lacked opportuni- 
ty for study or intellectual advancement. But 
a paragraph in the recently published “ Me- 
moirs of Mary Somerville” shows that they 
are commonly subjected to certain social im- 
pertinences which, when tolerated, must seri- 
ously interfere with severe application in any 
pursuit. Mrs. Somerville, at the instigation 
of Lord Brougham and others, began the 
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own powers, she consented to make the at- 
tempt upon the condition of secrecy. She 
says: 


“T rose early, and made such arrange- 
ments with regard to my children and family 
affairs, that I had time to write afterward, 
not, however, without many interruptions. A 
man can always command his time under the 
plea of business; a woman is not allowed any 
such excuse. At Chelsea I was always sup- 
posed to be at home; and, as my friends and 
acquaintances came so far out of their way on 
purpose to see me, it would have been unkind 
and ungenerous not to receive them. Never- 
theless, I was sometimes annoyed when, in 
the midst of a difficult problem, some one 
would enter and say, ‘I have come to spend a 
few hours with you.’ However, I learned by 
habit to leave a subject and resume it again 
at once, like putting a mark inte a book I 
might be reading; this was the more neces- 
sary, as there was no fireplace in my little 
room, and I had to write in the drawing-room 
in winter.” 

Mrs. Somerville certainly evinced in her 
submission to these interruptions a patience 
that no man could or would have displayed. 
The fact that one may, unasked, come and 
propose “to spend a few hours with you” 
would seem an intolerable intrusion under 
any circumstances; but, most emphatically, 
if women are going to enter the fields of in- 
dustry, literary, art, or other, social tyrannies 
and taxations of this sort will have to be 
abolished. 





Hiterarp. 
NOTES.* 


HE Saturday Review, in a notice of Mr. Dob- 
son’s volume, ‘“‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,” de- 
clares that, “‘in two or threo of his poems, he 
shows a skill in painting with his pen that 
might well raise the envy of many of his rival 
artists with the brush. It is a long time since 
we have seen a better piece of word-painting, 
as it is called, than his poem on ‘ A Gentleman 
of the Old School :’ 


‘Reynolds has painted him—a face 
Filled with a fine, old-fashioned grace, 
Fresh-colored, frank, with ne'er a trace 
Of trouble shaded ; 
The eyes are blue, the hair is dressed 
In plainest way—one hand is pressed 
Deep in a flapped canary vest, 
With buds brocaded.’ 
And then, after we have beén told in pleasant, 
easy verses of his pleasant, easy ways, we are 
reminded that, even in ‘that past Georgian 
day,’ beneath the ‘ brown old Brunswick coat,’ 
there had been a passionate heart: 


* Once be had loved, but failed to wed, 
A red-cheeked lass who long was dead ; 
His ways were far too slow, he said, 
To quite forget her; 
And still, when Time had turned him gray, 
The earliest hawthorn-buds in May 
Would find his lingering feet astray, 
Where firet he met her.’"’ 


A Mr. Edward Hine, author of certain crazy 
pamphlets such as “ England’s Coming Glo- 
ries,” “‘ The Anglo-Saxon Riddle,” “* Flashes 
of Light,” etc., has discovered, so we learn 





* The illness of our literary editor has deprived 
us of our usual supply of literary criticism. 
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from the English journals, that the English 
nation cannot possibly come to any permanent 
harm, because it is not really English, but Is- 
raclite. Years of careful “ study’ of the Old 
Testament have brought him to the conclusion 
that nearly every book of it, from Genesis to 
Malachi, is mainly occupied with the prophetic 
history of England. The author of “ The 
Coming Man”? has already discovered that the 
initials of Ireland, England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, indicate that the inhabitants of these 
kingdoms are in some mystical sense “ Jews.” 
Mr. Hine, however, strenuously asserts that 
the English or British are not Jews, but Is- 
raelites ; if they were Jews, there would be no 
hope for them until the discovery and identi- 
fication of the lost Ten Tribes. The Jews are 
now being punished for their crucifixion of the 
Saviour. The Israelites or Englishmen had 
no part in that crime; their forefathers, the 
Ephraimites, were carried away captive into 
Media and Assyria, ‘‘ the very place to which 
Mr. Sharon Turner traces the Anglo-Saxons ;”’ 
they turned up again as Englishmen in the 
north of Germany. They came over to Britain 
under the banner of the White Horse, “ blind- 
ed,” as the prophet Hosea says. They lived 
for centuries in the delusion that they were 
Englishmen, and not one of them had a sus- 
picion that he was an Ephraimite until the 
prophet Hine arose and wrote pamphlets. 


Mr. Theodore Tilton’s novel of ‘* Tempest- 
Tossed,” now in course of publication in the 
Golden Age, is a production that may well puz- 
zle both critical and uncritical readers. The 
story, so far as published, is of a small family 
group on the hulk of a wrecked vessel, that has 
drifted out of the ordinary courses of ocean- 
travel, and for seventeen years has thus re- 
mained undiscovered. The ship having been 
loaded with canned fruits and meats, there is 
abundant provision for the castaways. A child 
is born on the ship, and grows up to young 
womanhood in this strange life. The ship at 
last drifts near a desolate island, where the 
wanderers find anchorage, and a home on terra- 
Jjirma. Here the latest chapters leave them, 
at the beginning of a strange Crusoe life. 
It is a very original and audacious piece of lit- 
erary work, and whether the average reader 
will consider it very foolish or very great is 
really an open question. Once accept the situ- 
ation as within the bounds of possibility, and 
the reader will be charmed with it, for it con- 
tains many scenes and descriptions of singular 
power and poetical beauty. 


Those who imagine that women have failed 
to achieve distinction in the arts, because of the 
lack of opportunity, should peruse a new vol- 
ume from the English press, entitled ‘‘ Where 
there’s a Will, there’s a Way; or, Science in 
the Cottage: An Account of the Labors of 
Naturalists in Humble Life,” in which we have, 
according to the Atheneum, the stories of men 
“ who, in despite of hard daily labor, and the 
narrowest of means, have found time to become 
naturalists, botanists, mathematicians, or to 
win triumphs in pursuits equally useful and 
elevating.” 


The last Cornhill has an article on “ Mrs. 
Gaskell and her novels,” which sums up this 
writer’s qualities as a novelist in the following 
order: individuality, force, truthfulness, and 
purity. Purity was very far from being the 
last in the order of Mrs. Gaskell’s claims to 
public attention. Ifthe order, as given by the 
essayist, were exactly reversed, it would be at 
least a little nearer an accurate classification of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s merits. 








The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals publish a monthly journal, under 
the title of Zhe Animal Kingdom, devoted to a 
record of the doings of this society and of sis- 
ter organizations, and to the promulgation of 
those sentiments of humanity toward dumb 
creatures which are among the best graces of 
civilization. It is a well-conducted and enter- 
taining publication. 


‘* The New Chemistry,’’ by Professor Cooke, 
is meeting with remarkable success. It is the 
first volume in the “‘ International Scientific 
Series” by an American author, and in its 
sales has rather outdone its competitors for 
popular favor. 





Art. 


The Water-Color Exhibition. 
THIRD NOTICE. 





HE water-color collection contained, be- 
sides the pictures in color, many fine 
sketches, etchings, and elaborate works in 
black and white, which, in some respects, 
though unobtrusive in design, were the best 
features of the exhibition. When we observe 
the charm there often is in a little charcoal 
sketch, the sufshine that can be conveyed by 
a right touch of the lead-pencil, as in Ruskin’s 
**Gothie Tracery of a Church in Caen,” the 
atmosphere and richness of light and shade 
in the little etching called ‘‘ Crossing the 
Stream,” by G. Henry Hill, with its flickering 
sunshine among the trees, the light billows of 
clouds, and the lazy lapse of the river, we are 
tempted to ask if it is really needful for most 
of the artists to attempt any thing more elabo- 
rate than can be done with the lead-pencil. 

Probably there are ten persons, among 
amateurs, who draw in black and white to one 
who uses color, and for those ten these pict- 
ures are of great use as well as pleasure in 
showing what can be done with very simple 
materials. Among the best bits of American 
scenery in the exhibition were the sketches of 
an ‘* Old Fort and Block-House at Eastport,” 
by R. Swain Gifford, and a couple of views at 
Grand Manan by the same artist. These little 
pictures are beautifully clear and brilliant in 
execution, and there is a spirit and style about 
them seldom equaled in a more elaborate ma- 
terial. Almost all Englishwomen of educa- 
tion of the present day learn to sketch, and 
we can imagine no greater incentive to really 
good work by Americans of the same class 
than minutely to study these simple views, 
the like of which can be found in almost every 
country town or farm in the United States, 
and which need only the eye to see and the 
hand to interpret to make American scenery 
as charming and poetical in theory as it really 
is in fact. 

Mrs. Greatorex added her contribution to 
these American and foreign renderings of Na- 
ture in black and white, and we feel in regard 
to her as we do to Swain Gifford, Miller, and 
Hill, that it is an act of patriotism as well as a 
contribution to art, for persons of poetical 
character and artistic talent— 

“.., to add the gleam, 

The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream,” 
to the beauty of American scenery and Ameri- 
can life. 

Besides these drawings of American sce- 
nery, there were a few very admirable sketches 
by foreign artists. Fortuny, whose works in 
color we referred to a short time since, had 





two admirable figure-drawings of a “ Turkish 
Coffee-House”’ and a “ Hall-Porter,” which 
have the same grace and subtilty as his other 
works. There was also a dark picture of “‘ Lon- 
don by Night,” of Gustave Doré, and a brill- 
iant effect of strong light and shade entitled 
“Lierre, Belgium,”’ by Victor Hugo. There 
were also one or two exquisite drawings by 
Edouard Frére, of children. 

Among the surprising features of the ex- 
hibition were several comic sketches by 
Church, which appeared to us to possess 
more genuine power than any pictures of 
his we ever saw. It seems strange that the 
painter of the “‘ Heart of the Andes” and 
‘Niagara’? may, perhaps, really have his 
Jfortein drawing comic chickens, but no one, 
we venture to say, even among those who 
could look unmoved upon his Cordilleras and 
deserts, his Damascus, or Jerusalem, could 
fail to feel an innocent sensation of delight in 
watching a row of draggled, long - legged, 
pert, and homely water- birds, small throat- 
ed, and with big heads, dismul and forlorn, 
straggling along after being subjected to a 
good drenching. The companion - picture, 
“ Out for a Morning Bath,” is equally humor- 
ous in its way, and, though both these little 
drawings are as slight as slight can be, the 
sense of humor they show, and the sympathy 
with bird-life they indicate, as good in its way 
as that of Bewick, make us almost regret that 
Church’s genius had not led him to comic 
rather than to “ high” art, 





““We heard the other day,” says the London 
Illustrated Review, “an interesting anecdote in 
connection with the picture by M. Millet in the up- 
stairs room of the French Gallery, 168 New-Bond 
Street, of which we have already spoken in terms 
of high praise. Mr. Robert Browning was lately 
inspecting it, and, turning to a friend, recited the 
following lines from Shelley's ‘Boat or the Ser- 
chio:* 

* Like a flock of rooks at a farmer’s gun 
Night’s dreams and terrors, every one, 
Fled from the brains which are their prey 
From the lamp’s death to the morning ray.’ 
Those who know and admire this picture, will sym- 
pathize with the instinctive quotation.” 


A statue to Joan of Arc is to be erected in Paris, 
on the Place de Rivoli, Rue de Rivoli, in the Axis 
of the Arcades—a site said to be the scene of one 
of the heroine’s most remarkable exploits, where, 
September 8, 1429, during the siege of Paris by 
Charles VIL., she headed a most courageous though 
unsuccessful assault. The commission for the 
statue has been given by the French Government 
to M. Fremget, in furtherance of the project of 
erecting monuments and statues in the public 
places and squares of Paris, to signalize memor- 
able events in the history of the city., This Jour- 
NAL has frequently advocated the organization of a 
society in New York with similar objects in view, 
but we learn of no steps in this direction. We 
ought at least to have a Fountain Society, like that 
of Philadelphia. 


Mr. McCarthy, in an article on Doré, in the last 
Galaxy, remarks that, “at present, in England, a 
complete success in public favor may be considered 
identical with the close of a really artistic career.* 
Take such a painter as Millais. There was in him, 
there is in him, the material of a great artiet. He 
might, if he would, have produced of late years 
nothing but works that were destined to live. But 
he is the great success of the day, and Belgravian 
peeresses contend with Manchester millionaires 
for the honor of having themselves and their fami- 
lies painted by him. Therefore he has identified 
himself of late years with productions of flaring 
groups of human dahlias, and poppies, and sunflow- 
ers—faces and necks and arms of women, that is 
to say, issuing from flower-beds of flashing silks, 





* What is an “ aatistic career?” Why does not Mr. McCarthy 
say art-career !—Ep, JounNat. 
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and satins, and velvets. The walls of the Royal 
Academy are now every season covered half over 
with art of this kind.” 


Professor Hartt, of Cornell University, recently 
gave a lecture in this city on “ Evolution of Orna- 
ment,” in which he traced the various steps of 
growth in form of ornament, confining himself 
principally to the Greek fret and its decorations. 
“ Man,” he said, “ when he covers various objects 
with lines and figures or colors for the purpose of 
giving himself pleasure, will use the same simple 
combinations, and that certain forms will become 
persistent. Those forms which ure true and beau- 
tiful will last, and those which are not will fall out ; 
that there is a certain struggle for existence in or- 
nament, a law of the survival of the most beautiful 
and fit to please. In the growth of savage art, we 
find that their ornaments are made of straight 
lines. Those nations more advanced make circles 
or apprvaches to circles or spirals tightly rolled 
up. The Greek fret has grown up in this way. 
As the straight line is pleasant to the eye, two 
straight lines, close enough together, are a little 
more pleasant. When this step has been taken, 
then the attempt is made to make this form more 
agreeable by putting something between them. 
First, straight lines are drawn from one to the 
other, making a ladder-like ornament. As the next 
step, the lines are drawn part way down, first on 
one side, then on the other. This gives a sort of 
rhythm which is pleasing. If drawn to the centre, 
one may be connected to the next by a horizontal 
line, and then you have the simplest form of the 
Greek fret. Some genius, in drawing this in a hur- 
ry, rounded the corners, and thus led to a true cir- 
cular spiral. Then the curved line connecting the 
spirals was seen to be so pleasant that the artist 
dwelt upon that, and left out the greater part of 
the spiral, and this form is found all the world 
over. But now a great deal of unfilled space was 
left, and little triangular ornaments were placed 
between the curves, with sometimes a little dot 
within it. This little triangle spread into a variety 
of forms, as in China, where it was fashioned into 
the shape of a leaf. Thus ornament grew up sim- 
ply in the attempt to please the eye by beautiful 
lines. When it grew up so that it began to resem- 
ble a leaf, a leaf was substituted for it, and so leaf, 
fruit, and animal forms, came into use.” 


Wusic. 


The Composer Schumann, 


wy an interesting volume recently published 
in London on some of the principal repre- 
sentative musicians of the latest schools in 
composition, a number of the letters of Robert 
Schumann are given to the world for the first 
time in book-form. These interesting me- 
mentos were published many years ago, by 
detachment, in the Orchestra, and at the time 
evoked no little comment, as they seemed to 
give new revelations of one who had been 
much misunderstood. Mr. Franz Hueffer, the 
author of the book to which we refer, has won 
the thanks of the lovers of music by placing 
Schumann’s correspondence before the world 
in a compact and available form. Schumann, 
like his equally great but more successful ri- 
val, Mendelssohn, was one of the few among 
the great German composers who had large 
mental culture, aside from the special direc- 
tion of music. His letters, though wanting in 
the playful and fantastic grace which made 
Mendelssohn so charming a correspondent, are 
characterized by no less warmth of heart and 
elevation of taste. Written for the most part 
to Trincalmaglio, a well-known musical critic 
and amateur on subjects immediately relating 
to art, they are yet full of touches of personal 
feeling, which throw much light on the writer’s 
character. 

Schumann is ranked, by the best musical 
writers, as the founder of the romantic school 








of music, as distinguished from the classical, 
i. e., that which aims at the victory of the 
pure poetic impulse over musical formalism. 
It is intergsting to remark, in passing, that, 
though this purpose has been carried out so 
elaborately in Wagner’s music-drama, yet 
Schumann had, during his lifetime, a pro- 
found hostility to Wagner, almost amounting 
to personal detestation. Whether this is to be 
attributed to the prejudice of the failing and 
disappointed man against the rising light, 
or the antipathy between the vague, poetic, 
dreamy conception of the one, and the sharp- 
ly-defined, intense dramatic creations of the 
other, it is impossible to tell. The intellect- 
ual compositions of these two great men was 
entirely different, though they professed to 
start from the same original basis as musical 
thinkers. As a reformer of musical thought 
on the poetical basis, Schumann accomplished 
little more than to furnish the deep organic 
impulse, and to illustrate its desirability, by 
the very remarkable articles which appeared 
in the musical journal of which he was editor 
(Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik). Yet the word 
“ failure”? cannot be mentioned in connection 
with the name of the man who has given the 
world the “‘ Carnival,” the ‘‘ Songs,”’ ‘* Faust,” 
“ Manfred,” aud the great “‘ Symphony in C.” 
Had he never written any thing but the “‘ Car- 
nival,”? he would have been known as one of 
the greatest of piano-forte writers. His 
‘* Symphony in C” alone would have stamped 
him as a great master of orchestral composi- 
tion. Yet, in spite of these claims to great- 
ness, the deepest recognition of Schumann’s 
genius will probably, in the future, rest on his 
songs. His creative impulse was not essen- 
tially dramatic, but lyrical, like that of his 
still more gifted model and predecessor, Franz 
Schubert. The latter is known as the musical 
exponent of Goethe ; the former has illustrated 
the lyrics of Heine, “‘ the spoiled favorite of 
the Graces,” *‘ the hero and victim of modern 
thought and misery,” “the knight with the 
laughing tear in his escutcheon,”’ with a mu- 
sical setting that, like the poetry itself, re- 


flects the brightest rays and the darkest shades - 


of human passion. 

The spark of what the German call Welt- 
schmerz, or the spirit of deep despondency and 
fierce despair, which characterized the creative 
thought of the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury, was in Schumann something more than 
the expression of the spirit of his age. Both 
Goethe and Schiller passed through a Sturm 
und Drang period to emerge into a serene and 
mellow ripeness of power. Heine, in poetry, 
and Schumann in music, never passed beyond 
the fatal barrier. In the latter, indeed, the 
tendency was a deep constitutional taint, pain- 
fully illustrating the saying of Dryden, ‘* Great 
wits to madness are always near allied.”” Some 
of his music has never been equaled for depth 
of pathos and self-torturing despair. On the 
other hand, there were times when the reac- 
tion carried him into the loftiest heights of 
joy. 

His critic and biographer, whose book sug- 
gests the present article, justly says: ‘‘ The 
setting of the Epilogue in heaven of Goethe’s 
‘Faust,’ displays the rest after life’s battle, 
of which the longing soul dreams in its purest 
aspirations, and ranks with its deep chiaro-scuro 
of mystical ecstasy among the highest efforts 
which our art has ever been capable of.” 

From his earliest years Schumann was the 
victim of shyness, self-distrust, and absent- 
mindedness. It is said that he would fre- 
quently enter a drawing-room, smile placidly on 
those present, strike a few chords on the piano, 





This feeling deepened, as the years passed, 


| into a morbid melancholy, in spite of the fact 
| that Heaven gave him, in the gifted Clara 


Wieck, the most adoring and sympathetic of 
partners, who became in after-years his most 
brilliant interpreter; for the name of Clara 
Schumann ranks with those of the world’s 
greatest pianists. But his doom cvuld not be 
warded off by his faithful companion. As ear- 
ly as 1838 his friends were frightened at his 
state of feelings, and he himself looked for- 
ward with horror to insanity as the inevit- 
able end. His diary speaks of ‘‘the dreadful 
night of the 17th of October,’? when he had 
something like an attack of actual madness. 
After this he never could be persuaded to 
sleep in the upper part of a house, from the 
fear that, in some attack of aberration, he 
should fling himself from the window. The 
terrible fate, destined to quench the flame of 
Schumann’s genius, advanced with slow but 
sure steps. But, even in the wildest flights of 
his troubled fancy, his thoughts ever turned to 
the beloved art. In 1853, he writes to his friend 
Hiller: ‘‘ Yesterday we have been rapping ta- 
bles for the first time. Fancy I asked it about 
the rhythm of the first two bars of the sympho- 
ny in C-minor. At first it refused to answer, 
but at last began, | 9 S , ¥ Fs | p |, but 
very slowly. But when I told it, ‘ This is much 
too slow, my dear table,’ it began at once beat- 
ing the right time. I also asked it if it could 
tell me the number I was thinking of, and it 
answered correctly, ‘Three.’ We were all of 
us in utter amazement, and felt surrounded by 
miracles. Enough. I was to-day too full of 
what I had seen not to speak of it.’’ 

Not quite a year after the date of this letier 
Schumann, in his despair at impending mad- 
ness, tried to drown himself in the Rhine, and, 
on the 20th of July, 1856, he died in the mad- 
house at Endenich, near Bonn, in the cemetery 
of which he now lies buried. The correspond- 
ence, incorporated by Herr Heuffer in his 
book, relates to a period of Schumann’s life, 
prior to the development of his terrible doom, 
but it is full of passages which seem in some 
dumb, prescient way to forecast what was to 
come. 


The most interesting feature of the Phil- 
harmonic concert, given at the Academy of 
Music on the evening of Saturday, the 14th 
inst., was a symphony in E-minor by an Amer- 
ican composer, Mr. Bristow, the most ambitious 
work which he has ever attempted, we believe. 
Mr. Bristow has become favorably known as 
the composer of several cantatas and operettas 
which display considerable originality and skill 
in form. The “Arcadian Symphony” rises 
to much higher flights of power, inasmuch as 
it is not merely more ambitious in purpose, 
but somewhat striking in its indication of con- 
trol over orchestral resources. Aside from its 
intrinsic excellence, the work is of double val- 
ue, as it is by an American musician on an 
American theme. Though it was performed 
last year at one of the Brooklyn Philharmon- 
ies, the public at large are but slightly ac- 
quainted with its merits. The subject ie the 
journey of a caravan of American emigrants 
across the great Western wilderness, the search 
by a company of weary and travel-stained 
wanderers for some Arcadia of peace and rest 
among the lands toward the sunset. There 
are four movements in the Symphony, and 
these are designed to suggest by the musical 
setting the incidents of life on the Western 
plains, the wearisome march across the monot- 
onous prairies, the camp and ovening devo- 


and then make his exit without saying a word. | tions, the Indian ambuscade, with its struggle 
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for life and death, and the final arrival in the 
land of happiness. The treatment of these 
themes avoids any thing like the attempt at 
mere description by sound, which so often 
leads to mere monstrous dissonances, or, at 
the best, vulgar and far-fetched suggestion. 
The Symphony is conceived in an eminently 
poetic spirit, and developed with all the taste 
and fine feeling of the genuine musician. 
Many of its passages are full of an exquisite 
sentiment and beauty, and all of them betray 
an unexpected mastery over the resources of 
orchestration. The second movement, an an- 
dante religioso, descriptive of the encampment 
and evening prayer, and the final movement 
which illustrates the feelings of joy and thank- 
fulness at having reached the long-looked-for 
haven, are especially striking. Mr. Bristow 
was called out to receive the congratulations 
of the audience at the close of the performance. 
This gentleman has stamped himself as the 
possessor of no little musical genius, and, per- 
haps, we may look for some higher exhibition 
of his powers in the future. A great American 
opera has yet to be written, though several 
clever beginnings in this direction have al- 
ready been made. Longfellow’s exquisitely 
beautiful story ‘“‘ Evangeline” is waiting for a 
musical setting. Who will undertake to trans- 
late its pathos and tragedy into the language 
of tone? 





Rational and Statistical. 


Girding the Earth with Postal Ser- 
vice. 


HE Cunard steamship Parthia, which ar- 

rived at Boston on the 26th day of Jan- 
uary last, brought, among other mails, that for 
the Australian colonies, New Zealand, Sand- 
wich Islands, etc., from London, consisting of 
one hundred and eighty sacks. These were 
forwarded to San Francisco for the steamer 
which sailed on the 31st of the same month. 
This was the first mail landed in the United 
States in connection with the establishment 
of the new mail line of steamships between 
London and Australia via San Francisco, 
opened for service on the 13th day of Jan- 
uary. The connections were promptly made, 
and, it may be added, the fact illustrates the 
rapidity with which the commercial world is 
moving toward a complete, rapid, and univer- 
sal postal system, involving the closer inter- 
change of trade between the United States and 
England’s great colonies in the Southern Seas, 
and creating mutual advantages calculated to 
bind the two countries in still closer bonds of 
friendship. 

This great mail-route of over ten thousand 
miles, girding the earth in about fifty days, 
has only been established after repeated ef- 
forts. Thrice has the attempt been made, but 
never before with greater prospects of perma- 
nent success than those which now present 
themselves. The previous mode of communi- 
eation to Australia from London, for mail pur- 
poses, was via Suez, and the time consumed in 
making the trip over fifty days. The steamers 
now employed under the new arrangement, 
will be only temporarily employed; four fast 
steamers, of 2,500 tons register each, are being 
built, to be ready for service some time next 
summer. The McGregor, which arrived at 
San Francisco January 25th, was the pioneer 
antipodal steamer of the line. She brought 


dates from Sydney, New South Wales, to De- 
cember 20th, and from Auckland, New Zea- 
land, to December 22d. Upon her return, 





which was January 81st, she carried the mail ! the sheep-industry of the colonies with which 


to the Sandwich Islands and to the Austra- 
lian colonies, stopping at Cordova, a station 
in the Feejee Islands, to connect with a steamer 
to Sydney and another to New ZPhland. In 
this connection, consequent upon the estab- 
lishment of this mail-line, the New-Zealand 
Navigation Company has placed, on the pas- 
sage between Auckland and Poverty Bay and 
Napier, a steamer, and also one to engage in 
the coast-trade, 

The establishment of this mail-line of steam- 
ships is worthy of more than passing notice. 
It is a striking feature in the romance of com- 
merce and the advance of civilization. While 
among the stupendous ideas of modern com- 
merce, we have an inkling of traversing by rail 
a distance of six thousand miles, by the Eu- 
phrates-Valley Railroad to India, through Tur- 
key, extending to and crossing the Bosporus 
by ferry, thence straight to Adalia, on the Med- 
iterranean, thence through the Euphrates Val- 
ley, and along the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian Sea, to its destination ; while 
the railway under the Alps will shorten and 
cheapen the distance between the extreme East 
andthe West; and from Egypt to London in 
a week, and to New York in seventeen days, 
will, sooner or later, be reduced in time, and 
from New York to Bombay in eighty days in- 
stead of ninety-three, we are reminded, in a 
very striking rhanner—that the “iron horse ”’ 
is jealous of the marine engine ; that the pal- 
ace-car vies with the sumptuously-appointed 
cabin of the magnificent steamship. Viewed 
in the light of inter-commercial progress, the 
establishment of the new postal line between 
London and New South Wales, via the United 
States, is one of the results, and perhaps the 
direct result, of the establishment of subma- 
rine cables, in connection with land - tele- 
graphs, around the world. The girdle between 
England and Adelaide, South Australia, dis- 
tance 12,650 miles, has tended to bring com- 
merce nearer the millennium of its destiny. 
The telegraph, quickening the currents of 
trade, and tending to reduce the whole busi- 
ness world to a level, has created additional 
lines of steamships, as a cc cial ity. 
The merchant in his counting-room at New 
York, for instance, can now direct his agent at 
Melbourne what to do daily, but he cannot 
have the patience to wait one hundred days, 
or even fifty days, for his goods or for his let- 
ters. As there is now nothing impossible in 
the realm of telegraphy, so there is nothing 
impossible in commercial codperative alliance, 
establishing new steamship lines and postal 
routes, bringing the distant parts of the earth 
in still nearer and closer commercial friend- 
ship. 

The conneetion of the British colonies with 
the United States makes America a link be- 
tween Australia and England, and the inter- 
change of commodities which will no doubt 
take place by means of this route between the 
colonies and this country will increase the 
stability of the enterprise and strengthen the 
intercourse. America is peculiarly interested 
in the growth and productions of those colo- 
nies. New South Wales has an area of 300,000 
square miles, and, with its adjuncts, a popula- 
tion of nearly 2,000,000; and the colonists 
export wool, hides, tallow, wheat, gold, sugar, 
wines, etc. Australia, in 1840, produced less 
than 10,000,000 pounds of wool; but, in 1869, 
contributed 158,000,000 pounds; and, in 1870, 
over 175,000,000 pounds. The ber of sheep 
in the British colonial possessions in'1870 was 
nearly 70,000,000, or twice as many as in the 
United States at that period. The dependence 
of the American woolen manufacturers upon 











the new mail steamship line has been connect- 
ed, is well known. The yalue of American 
exports to Australia has now reached a large 
figure, and this e ce is tly grow- 
ing. Australia itself is a continent, with an 
area of 3,000,000 square miles ; and Melbourne, 
adjoining New South Wales, has a population 
of 150,000. The distance from New York to 
Melbourne, via Cape Horn, is 13,390 miles ; 
via Cape of Good Hope, 12,895 miles; and, 
via Panama, 11,165 miles. The distance by 
the new mail-route is still shorter, as three 
thousand miles of it is overcome by railroad-- 
traversed in seven days. The progress of Aus- 
tralia has been rapid, and now has the aspect, 
in some respects, of an old-settled country. 
New Zealand, of which Auckland is the chief 
port, consists of three islands in the South- 
Pacific Ocean, and 1,200 miles southeast of 
Australia. The population is about 150,000. 
The country is mountainous, but its flora is 
remarkable, while even tropical fruits may be 
raised. The British colonists have divided the 
country into seven provinces, and the exports 
consist principally of wool, tallow, flax, gums, 
and copper-ore. The value of the exports now 
amount to millions of dollars annually, and the 
imports to a sum more than twice as much. 
Auckland, the most northerly province, has a 
population of about 35,000, and the Bay of 
Islands, a small settlement fifty miles north of 
the city, is much resorted to by 4 merican 
whalers, and is the seat of a United States 
consulate. The Feejee Islands, where the mail 
steamships touch on the way to New Zealand, 
also lie in the South Pacific, and extend over 
an ocean area of 40,000 square miles, and the 
population is estimated at 300,000. The port 
of Cordova has a good harbor, and here, as 
well as near by, is where most of the white 
residents live. The first commercial inter- 
course between Europeans and the natives 
commenced in 1806. The islands support a 
paper, called the Feejee Gazette. A late num- 
ber contains interesting items respecting the 
growing commercial industries of the group 
and their relation to other countries. 

The steamers composing the new <Austra- 
lian mail-service are the McGregor, Tartar, 
Mongol, Mikado, and Cyphrenes, and the 
rates of fare, from San Francisco to Sydney, 
first class, $200 ; to Melbourne, $225; to Auck- 
land, $200; to Wellington, $230; ete. The 
through-fare from London to Melbourne is less 
than $500, according to the printed rates. It 
now no longer takes a letter or passenger three 
or four months to travel between London and 
Melbourne, as was the case only a few years 
ago; but we are promised dispatch between 
the two points in forty days upon the comple- 
tion of the new steamships. 








Science and Inbention. 


N continuance of our efforts toward the es- 
tablishment of an aquarium at Centra! 
Park, we give to our readers the accompany- 
ing letter from Robert B. Roosevelt, President 
of the New York State Fishery Commission. 
It is evident from this letter, as from that of 
Commissioner Baird, that the aquarium may 
be justly regarded as an important aid to the 
work of the General and State Fishery Com- 
missions, and we take pleasure in urging the 
claims of an enterprise, the success of which 
will add not only to the pl e and intellect 
ual profit of the public, but also to the material 
wealth and comfort of the country at large: 
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“ % the Editors of Appletons’ Journal. 

“ GentLeMEN: My attention has been called 
to the efforts you are making to have an aqua- 
yiim established in the Central Park. Speak- 
ing on behalf of the Fish Commissioners of 
this State, 1 wish to thank you for those ef- 
forts, and to hope they will succeed. Not on- 
ly in a purely scientific view would such an 
establishment be of benefit and interest to the 

ple, but it might be made of vast use in 

opularizing and extending a knowledge of 
fsh-culture, and thus add to the food resources 
of our country. Some years ago our commis- 
sion made application to the then existing 
Board of Park Commissioners for the erection 
of an aquarium in connection with a hatching- 
house, so as to exhibit in full the oe 
of hatching and breeding fish, as well as pro- 
curing the ordinary mature varieties of the 
different species. This proposition was fa- 
vorably received, and arrangements were made 
for carrying it into execution in the same 
building ereeted for the restored specimens of 
antediluvian animals, prepared by Professor 
Waterhouse Hawkins. But, when the latter 
purpose was abandoned, our project fell with 
it, and I believe the building was either filled 
up or devoted to other purposes. 

“Tam glad to see the suggestion renewed 
under the parieng of your valuable journal, 
and hope that you will not desist until we have 
an establishment that shall be worthy of our 
city and State. 

‘“* Yours, very respectfully, 
** Ropert B. RoosEveEtr.” 


The demand for air-line railways, and other 
direct modes of communication, has given rise 
to the construction of tunnels where the hills 
and mountains were once ascended by a sys- 
tem of grades or avoided by détours to the 
tight or left. Following this demand for tun- 
nels, there comes naturally a need for any im- 
proved mechanical devices for removing the 
rocks. Much has been done by the steam and 
compressed-air drills, without which, it would 
be safe to say, we should have had no Mont- 
Cenis or Hoosac Tunnels. The rapid progress 
of these works is also greatly aided by the use 
of improved explosives—nitro-glycerine, dy- 
namite, and giant-powder. It is now proposed 
to do away with the use of explosives alto- 
gether, and the plan, as suggested by Captain 
Penrice, an English engineer, is illustrated in 
alate number of the Scientifie American. By 
this method, it is proposed to so construct the 
drill-head that it shal] act as an immense bat- 
tering-ram, the force being applied by means 
of a steam cylinder, to the piston of which the 
great perforator is attached. In a trial of this 
machine in the Vaugirard quarries, near Paris, 
the perforator was between four and five feet 
in diameter, and advanced at the rate of five 
feet per hour. By a suitable mounting of the 
Tam upon a carriage, similar to an ordinary 
gun-carriage, it may be directed toward any 
desired point. The hammer weighs two and 
one-half tons, and its striking surface is fitted 
with steel cutters, which can be removed and 
replaced as desired. It is estimated that these 
steel points will strike the rock with blows of 
eight or ten tons’ weight, and, as they are di- 
rected against every point in the opposing 
wall, the surface will be reduced to a powder 
uniformly over its whole area, thus avoiding 
the use of explosives altogether. The aceumu- 
lation of dust in front of the drills is removed 
by the use of water-jets projected against the 
places where the perforators strike. The rod 
supporting the ram-head passes back through 
the steam cylinder, at which point it acts as a 
piston; extending behind this, its interior end 
is fitted with a heavy balance-weight. The 
cylinder has trunnions attached to its zentre, 
and upon these the whole of the battery rests, 
and can be elevated or depressed in a manner 
similar to the training of heavy ordnance- 
Pieces. 





Having already given extended space to the 
question of vivisection, we are pleased to note 
that the subject has attracted the attention of 
eminent scientists abroad. As long ago as 1870, 
the members of the British Association ap- 
pointed certain of their number to consider 
the subject of physiological experimentation. 
The recent agitation of the subject, and the 
earnest protests of the merciful, have com- 
peiled the members of this committee to take 
action, and the result is the following report, 
drawn up and signed by seven of their number: 
“1. No experiment which can be performed 
under the influence of an anesthetic ought to 
be done without it, 2. No painful experiment 
is justifiable for the mere purpose of illustrat- 
ing a law or fact already demonstrated. In 
other words, experimentation without the em- 
ployment of anesthetics is not a fitting exhi- 
bition for teaching purposes. 8. Whenever, 
for the investigation of new truth, it is neces- 
sary to make a painful experiment, every ef- 
fort should be made to insure success, in order 
that the suffering inflicted may not be wasted. 
For this reason, no painful experiment ought 
to be performed by an unskilled person with 
insufficient instruments and assistance, or in 
places not suitable to the purpose—that is to 
say, anywhere except in physiological and 
pathological laboratories, under proper regula- 
tions. 4. In the scientific preparation for vet- 
erinary practice, operations ought not to be 
performed upon living animals for the mere 
purpose of obtaining greater operative dexter- 
ity.” Our readers may possibly recall a recent 
note in which were advanced with emphasis 
the views set forth in the third article of this 
report, and we have chosen to present the full 
list, believing that the times demand some ac- 
tion on this important subject. While we would 
not place a single obstable in the way of the 
conscientious and skillful anatomist, yet it ap- 
pears that some check should be applied to 
the amateur who, in order to acquire expert- 
ness, is willing to cause the suffering of any 
creature. Let all lessons be learned in the dis- 
secting-room, and, until the student has grad- 
uated from that school, let him refrain from 
touching the living body. The above report, 
therefore, seems to deserve a permanent place 
upon the walls of the medical college, or even 
in the sanctum of the professor himself. 


The recent interest in various orders of san- 
itary reform is evinced in a marked degree by 
the attention that chemists are giving to the 
analysis of atmospheric air. Among the valu- 
able results attained by these workers, is that 
reported by Truchot regarding the amount of 
carbonic-acid gas in the air of different locali- 
ties. These results have been classified under 
five heads, and may be briefly reviewed as fol- 
lows: 1. The proportion of carbonic gas is a 
little greater in the night thanthe day. 2. The 
proportion is not sensibly greater in the city 
than in the open country. 8. Where green- 
leaved plants are exposed to the sunlight, the 
proportion of gas is less than when they are in 
the shade. 4, The average proportion of car- 
bonic gas in the air is 6.49 parts in 10,000 parts 
ofair. 5. The proportion of carbonic gas dimin- 
ishes with the altitude. The second of these 
results will doubtless surprise many a health- 
seeker, who is wont to talk of the pure air of 
the country, and the stifling atmosphere of 
our pent-up city streets. We have long been 
of the opinion that, so far as the supply of 
oxygen is concerned, there was little fear of 
starving the lungs in any locality, unless we 
shut ourselves away from all access of air from 
without. The operation of the beneficent law 
that controls the diffusion of gases, is so con- 








stant that we may trust to its action to remove 
and dilute all poisonous exhalation, provided 
there be left room in which it may act—that 
is, provided the process of diffusion be not 
interrupted by closed doors, windows, and ven- 
tilators. 


By the death of M. Fernand Papillon sci- 
ence has lost one of its most devoted, indus- 
trious, and enthusiastic fellowers, and the 
intelligent inquiring public a valued teacher. 
Although devoting his best efforts to original 
research, he yet found time to embody the 
results in entertaining and instructive popu- 
lar essays. Our readers have had frequent 
oceasion to thank M. Fernand Papillon for 


his efforts, and we shall miss his work. Tar 


Popvtar Scrence Montuty, having frequently 
published his papers, gives an obituary notice 
of their writer, from which we learn that he 
was born in 1847, and died on the 2d of Janu- 
ary last, in the twenty-sixth year of his age. 
Among the results of his labors was the dis- 
covery that it was possible to substitute phos- 
phate of magnesia and strontia for the phos- 
phate oXlime in the bones of animals. 


A third skeleton has been discovered, by 
M. Rivieri, in the caves of Mentone, which lays 
claims to an antiquity far more remote than 
that of the famous “‘ Man of Mentone.”’ From 
a recent description of this—the latest relic 
of a forgotten past—we learn that among other 
evidences of its surpassing age is the fact that 
the warlike instruments and objects found 
with the bones were not polished, but merely 
sharpened according to the odd fashion that 
prevailed during the Palmolithic age. A 
number of small shells, pierced for stringing, 
were found near the upper part of the body, 
and evidently did service in a collar or neck- 
lace. As such signs of vanity are altogether 
human, we have no reason for denying the 
right hand of brotherhood to this, the oldest 
pre-Adamite. 





Contemporary Sapings. 





WRITER in the British Quarterly for 
January, who knew Mrs. Mill, says of 
her: ‘*She was of beautiful person and highly- 
cultivated mind, able to pour forth the treas- 
ures of her nature in admirable words. Those 
who knew her in the common intercourse of 
society recognized her as a wit and a woman 
of ree istinetion. She possessed a warm 
and kindly soul, that was stirred to its depths 
by — of liberty and humanity. She was 
remarkably clear, accurate, and swift, in the 
powers of her intuitions, and added to all her 
mental characteristics the charm which arises 
from a poetic and glowing temperament. She 
seems to have been saved from the coarseness 
and strenuous tone of the typical strong-minded 
woman, although probably some of her opin- 
ions might shock staid People, who are inno- 
cent alike of philosophy and the doctrines of 
the new era. A true womanliness redeemed 
her from the corrupting influences of these so- 
called advanced opinions.” 


In his mee eeees annual report, Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, says: ‘‘ For 
ambitious young men no exhortation to lay 
broad and deep foundations in youth is so 
effective as the spectacle of promising careers 
ruined, and great opportunities of distinction 
and usefulness lost, ae for lack of thorough 
education. The greater the natural ability of 
ae actors in such scenes, the more 

itiable does it seem that they should fail at 
htty for lack of the knowledge which they 
might easily have acquired at twenty-five. 
The whole experience of the country since 
1821, military, legislative, and administrative, 
has taught most effectively the !esson that the, 
surest way to success in any profession, mili- 
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tary or civil, scientific or learned, is to get in 
ear y life the best and completest training for 
it which the country affords.” 


A correspondent of the 7ribune, describing 
the marriage ceremonies at St. Petersburg, 
says: “ The grand-duchess is somewhat plain, 
but by no means ugly. She ‘has a full, round 
face, not unlike the Crown-Princess of Ger- 
many, brown eyes like her father, and a figure 
which is well developed, but not embonpoint.” 
He adds that “‘she caught sight, during the 
English ceremony, of two or three artists, who 
were sketching, and the rest of us who were 
taking notes, and kept her eyes pretty steadily 
fixed on us throughout the proceedings; but 
whether she was striking an attitude for our 
 eegee ge benefit, or was only under the in- 

uence of that fascination which all ladies feel 
in the presence of journalists, is as yet an un- 
settled problem.” 


The election of Alexandre Dumas, jis, to 
the French Academy, recalls the description 
which his father gives of him at the age of 
twenty-one: ‘‘ What shall I tell you of m 
son? He has come into the world at that mel- 
ancholy hour when it is no longer day, and is 
not yet night; so the assemblage of antitheses 
which forms his strange personality is one 
composed of light and ade, He is idle, he 
is active; he is a gourmand, and he is sober; 
he ey and he is economical ; he is mis- 
trustful and credulous; dlasé and innocent; 
thoughtless and devoted ; he has a cold tongue, 
and a prompt heart; he mocks me with all his 
wit, and loves me with all his heart. Finally, 
he is always ready to steal my cash-box, like 
Valére, or to fight for me, like the Cid.” 


Mr. Carlyle has written a letter recently on 
the relations between labor and capital in Eng- 
land, in which he says: ‘“* What a contrast be- 
tween now and, say, only one hundred years 
ago! At the latter date, or, still more conspicu- 
ously, for ages before it, all England awoke to 
its work with an invocation to the Eternal Mak- 
er to bless them in their day’s labor, and help 
them to do it well. Now all England, shop- 
keepers, workmen, all manner of competing 
laborers, awaken as if it were with an unspok- 
en but heart-felt prayer to Beelzebub, ‘ Oh! 
help us, thou great lord of shoddy, adultera- 
tion, and malfeasance, to do our work with the 
maximum of slimness, swiftness, profit, and 
mendacity, for the devil’s sake—Amen.’”’ 


Prosper Merimée was rather proud of his 
knowledge of English — one of his six lan- 
guages — and kept himself well uainted 
with our current literature. But he had not 
much sympathy with the nation. ‘The Eng- 
lish,” he wrote, “ are individually stupid, but, 
in mass, an admirable people. Every. thing 
that can be done with money, good sense, and 
patience, they do; but they know no more 
about art than my cat.” The new House of 
Commons is “a frightful monstrosity,’’ and 
shows ‘what can be done with an utter want 
of taste and two millions sterling.”” The orato- 
ty is equally bad ; nothing more verbose, more 

he, and blaguewr, can be imagined 
than the majority of the speakers.”’ 


Bayard Taylor says, in an obituary notice 
of Jo Friedrich Strauss: ‘* With all his 
destructive tendencies in the sphere of dogma- 
tism and history, it must be acknowledged 
that he clung to the ideal elements in human 
nature, and home for something more posi- 
tive and substantial than the suggestions of 
denial and doubt, the monotonous echoes of 
the ‘Everlasting No.’ In his political rela- 
tions he was eminently conservative ; he had 
no sympathy with the blind radicalism of 
many European reformers ; and, if he reposed 
a deeper trust in science than in theology, it 
was use he found in it a more sovereign 
remedy for human woes.” 


“ Grace Greenwood” is giving readers of 
the New-York Times glimpses of life in Wash- 
ington, and in one of her last letters says: 
* A friend lately overheard a little street-cor- 
ner talk between two young colored laborers. 
Says one, on the broad grin of friendly delight 
at the encounter: ‘ Why, I declar’, I’s mighty 

lad to see you; how is you, and how’s yer 
famil ?’? Says the other, on a broader grin: 
* Oh, I’se fust-rate—but I ain’t got no family?’ 
* What! is yer wife dead?’ ‘ Bless ye, no; 





she’s only runned away with another man— 
how’s your woman?’ ”’ 


Mr. Lowe, in his address to the constituen- 
ey of the London University, says that ‘‘ the 
man who prefers custom to law announces a 
principle which would stereotype every abuse, 
and substitute the blind guesses of barbarism 
for the clear and well-considered conclusions 
of a civilized age.” 

In his noble speech, at the reception given 
to him by the Arcadian Club on his eighty- 
third birthday, Peter Cooper said: ‘‘I have 


| 
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always recognized that, while the object of | 


business is to make money in an honorable 
manner, the object of life is to do good.” 


A lady lecturer, who has the right to put 
M. D. after her name, argues that, “* because 
American women are enthusiastic, they are the 
handsomest women in the world. Foreign 
women, as a rule, become too stout, are too 


phlegmatic, too expressionless.” 


Mr. Beecher says, in a recent sermon: “‘ To 
fall from high position 4 5 | by reason of 
misfortune in business, or by loss of wealth, 
is to the lower sort of men degradation, but to 
the higher it is coronation.” 


The Christian Union says of Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh: *‘ We can conceive a future for 
England, in which this man may play the part 
of a Patrick Henry or of a Mirabeau.”’ 





Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


EBRUARY 12.— Advices. from South 
America: the yellow fever prevalent at 
Rio Janeiro, and the cholera at Buenos Ayres. 
Severe gales on the Irish coast; the bark 
Hercules wrecked, and eleven of the crew 
lost; other vessels ashore. 
The Sioux, Cheyennes, and Apache Indi- 
ans, said to be on the war-path. 


Frsrvary 13.—Advices from Madrid : Gen- 
eral Moriones is concentrating troops at San- 
tander, preparatory to marching to the relief 
of Bilbao. 

Advices from Havana: A mob of several 
hundred men approached the captain-general’s 
palace, with the intention of demanding that 
the Government send into the field entire bat- 
talions of volunteers with their own officers 
instead of one-tenth of a battalion, as ordered 
in Jovellar’s recent decrees. The rioters dis- 
persed by the police without casualties. Ar- 
rest of. Saturmina Martinez, editor of the 
Union, supposed to have been connected with 
the riot. 

Eight men killed and several wounded by 
the falling of a brewery in Philadelphia. 

Advices from London that the bark Car- 
dross has been lost at sea; many persons 
drowned. 


Fesrvary 14.—Death, at Rome, of Cardi- 
nal Tarquini, aged sixty-four years. 

Indian troubles along the line of the Pacific 
Railway increasing. 

The future Government of Spain probably 
to be decided by a plédiscite. 

Death, at London, of Mrs. Froude, wife of 
the historian. 

Large fire in London; a furniture reposi- 
cory ee with heavy loss; two firemen 
killed. 


Fesrvary 15.—Advices from Spain: The 
national troops have defeated a band of two 
thousand Carlists before Tolosa, and revict- 
ualed the city. General Rivera, with an ad- 
vance, two thousand strong, of General Morio- 
nes’s army, within nine miles of Portugalete. 

Several arrests in Havana, Cuba, of per- 
sons charged with taking leading parts in the 
recent riot. 

Two schooners, John D. Buckalew, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Horace L., of Newark, 
N. J., wrecked in Long-Island Sound. The 
crew of the latter supposed to be lost. 


Fesrvary 16.— Accident on the Lehigh 
and Susquehanna Railroad; one man killed 
and several seriously injured. 





Heavy = in Southeastern Europe; the 
Abraham Lincoln wrecked while on a voyage 
from Cardiff to Messina; five of t¥e crew lost. 

Much sickness reported among the English 
troops at the Gold Coast. 

eaths: General Alexander yon Luders, 

of the Russian Army, aged eighty-four years. 
H. B. Scrope, at Pittsburg, United States at- 
torney for that district. Captain Southerville, 
at Boston, formerly of the United States Navy. 
Mrs. James M. Mason, wife of the ex-United 
States senator and Confederate ambassador. 

Fire in New-York City ; shade-factory and 
rubber-factory burned. 


Frsrvary 17.—Advices from London: Mr, 
Gladstone tenders his resignation to the queen. 
Mr. Disraeli summoned to form a new cabinet. 
All the members of Parliament from Ireland 
elected and classified as follows: Liberals, 15; 
Conservatives, 30; Home-rulers, 58. 

The Carlists are bombarding Berga, Spain. 

A heavy engagement has taken place in the 
Central Department of Cuba between General 
Bascones and a force of insurgents, near Na- 
ranjo, under the Marquis of Santa Lucia, which 
resulted in the success of General Bascones. 

Large fire at Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Intelli ence of the death, at his palace, on 
the Island of Hawaii, aged thirty-nine, of King 
William Lunalilo, of the Sandwich Islands. 


Fesrvary 18.— Mr. Disraeli formally ac- 
cepts the English premiership. Final results 
of the election are stated as follows: Conser- 
vates, 351: Liberals, 302. 

Dispatch from the Gold Coast that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley entered Coomassie February 
7th, instead of January 29th, as formerly re- 
ported. 

East Indian Government reported to have 
ample supplies of grain for the distressed dis- 
tricts. 

Advices from the far West: Lieutenant- 
Colonel Buel had attacked a camp of -Co- 
manches on Double Mountain Fork, and killed 
ten Indians, capturing all their stock, consist- 
ing of sixty-four horses. Six citizens of Aus- 
tin, Texas, had been robbed of all their horses 
by Kiowa Indians. 








Hotices, 


APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOKS OF 
AMERICAN TRAVEL. NortTHern anv East- 
ERN Tour; Westexn Tour; SovTHern Tour— 
each published in a separate volume. NORTHERN AND 
Eastern Tour embraces cescriptions of all lines of 
travel and all places in the Middle and Eastern States, 
and Canada. Western Tour embraces descriptions 
of all lines of travel between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
with descriptions of all places in the section covered. 
SouTHERN Tour embraces descriptions of all lines of 
travel and of places in the country south of Pennsyl- 
vania; with a chapter on the West Indies. Each vol- 
ume is accompanied with maps. These hand-books 
were recently entirely rewritten, and are now corrected 
each season to date. Muslin, flexible, price, $2.00 
each. Mailed to any part of the U. S., post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 
TEN OF APPLETONS’ ¥OURNAL now ready. 
Price, seventy-five cents. Mailed to any address within 
the United States, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Also, Votume TEN of AppLetons’ JourNAL, bound in 
cloth, gilt side and back, price $3.50. Uniform with 
preceding volumes. D. AppLeron & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 


READING FOR HOSPITAL IN- 
VALIDS.—Mr. ALFRED P81, of 18 East 30th Street, 
New York, offers his services in receiving and distrib- 
uting among the inmates of Betirvve and other 
Hosprrats, such old magazines, periodicals, newspa- 
pers, books, or other interesting reading-matter, that 
may be sent to his care for this purpose. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 

for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 

y, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 

Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 

















